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DOES IT PAY TO FEED BEEF CATTLE IN 
NORTH CAROLINA? 


This question is being asked with increasing 
frequency by those who are studying the causes of 


_ washed, wasted, and worn-out lands, and rapidly 


increasing fertilizer bills. Unfortunately the 
answer given by those who have had experi- 
ence(?) is usually a negative one. That is, most 
of those who have fed beef cattle since the pas- 
sage of the days of cheap cotton seed hulls and 
meal, tell us that they have either lost money or 
made very small profits. Those who have pur- 
chased the feeds used state unequivocally that 
they lost money; while those who have used 
home-grown feeds know that they could have ob- 
tained better returns in cash, had they sold the 
feeds used, the open market. 

The writer believes that these statements ac- 
curately represent the experiences of the majority 
of those who have fed beef cattle during recent 
years in this State, and yet he firmly believes 
that the feeding of beef cattle may be made to 
pay reasonable profits even under existing condi- 
tions. Before discussing the methods by which 
the feeding of beef cattle may be made profitable 


jit is pertinent to consider what constitute reason- 


able profits on operations. To begin with, we 
may as well accept the fact that the beef steer 
is no alchemist, to turn the baser metals into 
gold. He cannot make beef except from feeds 
that contain beef-forming elements. He does 
not produce new wealth, but merely converts that 
already produced into another form. He ought 
only to be required to furnish a fair market for 
the products of the farm. At current market 
prices for feeds there may be a good profit made 
in their production and a second profit should not 
be exacted of the beef steer to which they are 
fed. At least, it is quite certain that if we expect 
to make the full profit on the production of the 
feeds and then another on the steer, we will be 
diappointed. We shall have to be satisfied with 
one profit. If we charge the steer ruling market 
prices for the feeds he consumes, then our profits 
should come from the production of the feeds; 
but if we charge the steer only what it cost to 
produce the feeds then he should furnish the 
profit. For instance, if we charge the beef steer 
$12, a fair market price, for a ton of peavine hay, 
he can not give us a profit on its consumption; 
in fact, in such a case, he will almost certainly 
consume it at a loss. But if a ton of peavine hay 
may be produced for $5, and in its production 
$3 worth of nitrogen is gathered from the air 
and left in the soil from roots and stubble, then 
the actual cost of producing the peavine hay 
was only $2, and on that basis the beef steer 
can consume it at a handsome profit. 


Again, at the usual market price for feeds it 
need not be denied that more money in hand may 
be obtained by disposing of the feeds on the open 
market than by feeding to beef cattle. In other 
words, under average conditions, it is not prac- 
ticable to pay from $12 to $20 per ton for hay; 
from $8 to $10 per ton for shredded corn stover; 
from $6 to $8 per ton for cottonseed hulls; from 





60 cents to 80 cents per bushel for corn; or the 
ruling prices for many other feeds, to:feed to 
beef cattle. On such a basis the feeding of beef 
cattle will not be found profitable. But there is 
another basis on which the results of feeding 
operations may be estimated. If $25 worth of 
fertilizer is to be purchased it might be obtained 
in one ton of cottonseed meal or two tons of pea- 
vine hay; and suppose that instead, two of cotton- 
seed meal or four tons of peavine hay be pur- 
chased and fed to beef cattle. In either case, 
more than $25 worth of fertilizer would be ob- 
tained in the manure and the feed cost of the 
two tons of meal or the four tons of peavine hay 
would only be $25. On that basis of cost for 
feeds the feeding of beef cattle should be profit- 
able. 

In short, the cost of the labor in feeding the 


beef cattle and a reasonable profit on the opera- 
tions should be found in the value of the manure. 
At present, even this profit cannot be counted 
on with certainty unless good judgment is used 
in buying the feeders and selecting and produc- 
ing the feeds which they are to consume. 
In next week’s issue we will discuss this ques- 
tion of how the cattle may be economically fed. 
TAIT BUTLER. 





THE SMALL LAND HOLDERS. 





The Torrens System Will Make His Property as 
Safe and as Easily Negotiable as That of Our 
Wealthiest Citizens. 


The Torrens System is in all its details and op- 
erations especially designed to benefit the small 
land holders. It is not only contrived to help 
those who already own small tracts of lands, but 
will result in aiding many others of small means 
to acquire real estate. You can see that it must 
do this because it will make your title certain, it 
will greatly reduce the costs and charges attend- 
ing the transfer of title, and it will enable you to 
borrow money upon your land quickly and cheap- 
ly. It will do more than this. It will enable you 
to borrow small sums for even thirty, sixty or 
ninety days if you wish a short loan. Under our 
present laws you know that those things are im- 
possible. If you have any doubt that they are not 
only possible but actual facts wherever the Tor- 
rens System prevails, you have simply to examine 
the records of those countries in which titles are 
registered. 

Hon. C. Fortescue-Brickdale, B. A., of Lincoln’s 
lnn, Barrister, and now Registrar of the Land 
Registry Office under the Torrens Act in London, 
is the greatest English authority on the subject. 
In his ‘‘Notes on Land Transfer in Various Coun- 
tries’? you will find these statements: Speaking 
of Victoria, he quotes from a letter: “It is a mat- 
ter of five minutes’ search in the Titles Office to 
know if the land you are asked to advance on is 
already burdened, and to what extent. There can 
be no doubt that the system has very much fa- 
cilitated dealings in land, as it is worked cheaply, 
and is so simple that managers of land and build- 
ing companies habitually effect transfers them- 
selves.”’ Speaking of New South Wales, he quotes 
from a letter of a member of the Legislative 
Council: ‘The working men of New South Wales 
are almost all becoming landed proprietors, but 
hardly one of them would ever attend a sale of 
land if it were not announced in the advertisement 
that the title was that of Torrens’ Act!’’ Speak- 
ing of South Austrialia, he quotes from Hon. R. 
C. Baker, a Colonial lawyer, as follows: ‘‘Under 
the Torrens System, transfers are completed, I 

















HON. ASHLEY HORNE. 
Newly Elected President of the North Carolina 


Farmers’ Convention. <A notable paper by Mr. 
Horne on ‘‘The Two Biggest Mistakes in South- 
ern Farming” appears in next week’s Progres- 
sive Farmer. 








may almost say in a few minutes, with a minimum 
of costs to both parties. I have not only heard of 
instances, I have known them in my own office. 
where transfers or mortgages, etc., have been com- 
pleted in less than a quarter of an hour; and the 
people of South Australia look upon the act as the 
greatest boon that has been given them.” Mr. 
brickdale sums up the matter by saying: ‘We 
have looked for evidence in disparagement of 
the Torrens Acts, and have not been able to find 
any.’’ These are strong words, coming as they do 
from a conservative lawyer who has studied this 
subject for years, who has been sent abroad by the 
English Government to collect information for 
Parliament, and who has made official detailed re- 
ports to his Government in consequence of which 
the English Land Transfer Act of 1897 was 
passed. 





The People Most Interested. 


The interests of the great mass of the people 
are involved in this subject. If you think for 4 
moment, you will see that questions of title are of 
the utmost consequence to the man of small 
means. Only a comparatively trifling amount of 
the rich man’s fortune is represented by his home, 
however elegant and luxurious it may be. His 
chief investments are in stocks and bonds, as a 
rule. If there is any defect in his title he can 
easily pay to have it removed; and even if he 
loses the property it will not seriously affect him. 
But the man of small means has labored for years 
to acquire his home; it represents the sweat of his 
brow. If the title is defective he can scarcely af- 
ford to have it cured. Litigation is a great hard- 
ship to him. And if he loses his home, all is gone 
and he is a ruined man. It means a total wreck 
of fortune and the severest suffering of those he 
loves. The Torrens System will give assurance 
against any such disaster to every humble citizen. 
It will also enable him to secure ready credit in 
time of need and distress. 

EUGENE C. MASSIE. 





Richmond, Va. 
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$10,000,000 MORE A YEAR FOR FARMERS OF ONE 
STATE. 





By the Use of Better Seed Alone Thi 


s Knormous Increase in Value May 


Be Obtained—How the Farmer May Select His Seed Corn and What 


Rewards He May Obtain. 


This line of work was first taken | 
up in a systematic way seveial years 
ago on potatoes, grapes and a few 
other minor crops; but, strange as it 
may seem, not much has been done 
in this direction with our leading ag- 
ricultural crops up to ter or fifteen 
years ago. To-day it is considered 
that there is no field of work that is 
more inviting to the investigator or 
that is fraught with greater possibili- 
ties for the material benefit to the 
farmers of our nation than plant im- 
provement. By the use of better seed, 
with usual care in cultivation, fertili- 
zation, ete., the crops of North Car- 
olina could, during 1907, be in- 
creased in yield to the value of at 
least $10,000,000. Adding one boll 
per stalk, based on the acreage given 
in the last Census, would increase the 
annual yield of cotton in North Caro- 
lina 130,000,000 pounds of seed cot- 
ion which, at four cents per pound, 
would sell for $5,200,000; while in- 
creasing the present extremely aver- 
age yield of corn in our State by two 
bushels would amount to $3,250,000, 
if corn was selling at sixty cents per 
bushel. Even adding one grain per 
ear to the ears now grown would 
augment the present yield of the 
State by over 120,000 bushels of 
shelled corn. 


Similar Principles in Plant and Ani- 
mal World. 


It should be borne in mind that the 
underlying principles of plant. and 
animal improvement are almost iden- 
tical, and that similar methods to 
those which have been adopted in the 
improvement of the various breeds of 
live stock must be followed by all 
those who wish to grow plants of in- 
creasing productiveness. It must also 
be remembered that as intelligent 
feeding and good care stand to ani- 
mal breeding, so does proper fertili- 
zation and thorough cultivation of 
the soil stand to plant breeding or 
improvement; for if proper food and 
care are not furnished both plants 
and animals, improved breeding will 
not only be impossible, but retrogres- 
sion inevitable. With the same 
thought and care, results are secured 
much quicker with plants than with 
animals, as a completed growth is ob- 
tained in one year with most plants, 
while with animals it requires sev- 
eral vears to secure complete knowl- 
edge of what one has obtained by a 
certain cross. 


How to Begin. 


In this discussion we will confine 
our remarks largely to corn, for in a 
general way the same principles and 
practices that will give marked re- 
sults with corn will prove successful 
with other agricultural crops, with 
only slight modifications. 

At present there are three methods 
in common practice for the improve- 
ment of corn by seed selection, viz.: 
(1) importation of improved seed; 
(2) field selection of the best home- 
grown seed; and (3) home field se- 
lection and growing of seed corn in 
an isolated field. 


Don't Buy Distant-Bred Seed. 


Under no circumstances should 
farmers depend each year upon im- 
portation for seed corn, as corn 
brought from a distance (where soil 
and climatic conditions are different) 
seldom yields satisfactory results un- 
til it has become thoroughly ac- 
climated, which usually requires 


Farm during the past five years with 
Leaming corn which had _ been 
brought from Illinois for our com- 
parative variety test. At the Illinois 
Experiment Station Leaming had 
proven to be one of the best varieties 
raised in that State, but when 
brought to North Carolina it gave 
small yields. it is likely, then, that 
this variety, when thoroughly accli- 
mated, will increase materially in 
yield. This further emphasizes the 
need in all variety tests of as com- 
plete history as possible of the condi- 
tions under which the parent plants 
were grown, especially should the lo- 
cations be known from whence all 
seed come, before one can properly 
interpret varietal results for if not 
acclimated, suppressed yield may be 
expected. 

The advantage in imported seed is 
that the farmer is enabled to begin 
improvement where some careful 
grower or skilled plant breeder has 
left off. It is here as with animals: 
if it is desired to breed milch cows 
it is best not to go back to the 
‘“serub” to begin to breed, selecting 
the desirable animals, but rather to 
begin with some of the best of the 
recognized milk breeds, like the Jer- 
seys, Guernseys, etc., and with these 
continue improvement by breeding 
and selection. 


? 


Never Buy Shelled Corn, Always on 
* Cob. 


In buying imported seed, care 
should be exercised that it comes 
from careful grower or breeder, pre- 
ferably a member of some seed-corn 
breeder’s association, for it is well- 
known that many seedsmen buy the 
whole surplus of corn crops in the 
West, and without a particle of se- 
lection, shell and screen this corn 
and place it on the market as seed of 
a high grade, advertising it in ex- 
travagant superlatives and charging 
for it many times the market price 
of ordinary corn. To avoid this decep- 
tion, have the seed shipped to you on 
the cob, so that you can see exactly 
what you are getting and know what 
to expect from the seed when planted. 
When the ears come, if they are not 
satisfactory, they can be returned to 
the shipper, or if only a few ears are 
unsatisfactory, they can easily be 
thrown out before shelling. It is best 
in shelling seed corn that each ear 
should be shelled separately before 
putting with-others, so that ears with 
undesirable characteristics may most 
easily be discarded. 


How You Can Select Your Own Seed 
Corn. 


By going into the field just before 
harvest time and making careful se- 
lections of seed corn from the best 
stalks bearing the best ears and hence 
best adapted to local canditions, it 
will be possible to greatly increase 
our present yields of corn at very 
little expense. The selection should 
not be turned over to the hired man, 
but should be given the best efforts 
of the farmer himself, as it is known 
that time thus expended will give bet- 
ter returns than any other work 
done on the farm. It must constant- 
ly be kept in mind that on every 
farm changes’ beneficial or deteri- 
mental are continually taking place, 
as it is an inherent tendency of all 
plants to vary more or less and 
retrograde or ‘“‘revert’’ to a less pro- 
ductive state if selection of some kind 
is not continually kept up. By con- 





from two to three years. The force 


of this statement is amply illustrated! possessing certain 


in our experience at the Edgecombe 


tinually selecting and planting corn 
desirable charac- 
teristics, it will gradually increase in 


conveniently on 





yield and have these desirable quali- 
ties more permanently fixed from 
year to year. 

In making the seed selection in the 
field, at least four times as much corn 
should be gathered as is desired for 
seed the following year, so that fur- 
ther and more careful selection can 
be made after the corn has been 
taken to the barn. In the final se- 
lection, the ears should be arranged 
the barn floor or 
ground, and with an ear of the type 
desired in mind or hand, go over the 
lot and remove all undesirable ears. 
The seed thus_ selected should be- 
transferred to a box or barrel and 
covered with wire gauze to keep out 
rats and mice, and placed in some 
dry place and allowed to remain un- 
til the following spring. 

It is a common and almost uni- 
versal practice in North Carolina to 
make seed corn selection, where it 
is made at all, from the crib in the 
spring just before planting time. 
This method yields’ better results 
than no selection at all, but is far in- 
ferior to the field selection method 
outlined above, which has taken into 
consideration the performance record 
of the parent plants. 


Field Selection and Growth of Seed 
Jorn in an Isolated Field. 


By carefully selecting a limited 
number of the very best obtainable 
seed ears from the field in the fall 
and planting them in a field sepa- 
rated from any other corn, something 
like five or six hundred yards, to pre- 
vent crossing by pollen carried by 
the wind, much better and quicker 
results are secured than where sim- 
ple selection alone is practiced, i. e., 
if the breeding plat or field is proper- 
ly cared for. 

This field should be tolerably fer- 
tile (equal at least to the lands on 
which the general crop is to be 
grown), for poverty of soil is very 
conducive to reversion, thereby los- 
ing in one year’s growth on a poor 
soil what has been gained by a num- 
ber of years of rigid selection. The 
rows in the breeding plat should be 
of such length that they will require 
only about three-quarters of an ear 
per row, and in planting, each row 
should receive its individual ear, so 
that the performance record of each 
seed ear can be seen, and if not sat- 
isfactory the wholexrow can be re- 
jected for seed purposes. 

After planting as many rows as is 
desired from the selected ears, a com- 
posite sample should then be made of 
the quantity of each ear left over, 
and a border of several rows plantea 
entirely around the breeding plat to 
still further prevent the possibility of 
wind pollination from outside corn 
field. The land on which this plat 
is to be located should be given deep 
and thorough preparation. The sub- 
sequent cultivations of the corn 
should be every ten to twelve days, 
with a cultivator with small hoes on, 
rather deep early in the season, but 
becoming shallower and_ with the 
larger hoes on as the season ad- 
vances and the root system extends 
towards the middle of the row and 
nearer the surface. Especialy is this 
important on upland soil, where con- 
servation of all moisture plays such 
an important part in yield. 


Remove Tasseis From All Barren or 
Inferior Stalks. 


the corn in the breeding 
plat has attained to the tasseling 
stage, the tassels from all barren 
stalks should be carefully removed 
just as they are emerging from the 
roll of the last leaf. The tassel is 
the male part of the corn plant, while 
the silk is the female part. Whena 
stalk is barren or bears only male or- 
gans, the tassel is generally above 
the average in size, strength and vig- 
or, as all the vital forces of such a 
plant has been expended on this sin- 


When 


gle organ or reproduction; hence, 
when an ovule or embryonic kernel, 
through the silk, is fertilized or pol- 
lenated by the yellow dust-like pollen 
from a barren stalk, it will, when 
planted, have a strong tendency, in- 
herited through its male parent, to 
produce a barren stalk. 

' The tassels should also be removed 
from all weak and stunted plants for 
the same reason we would not use a 
“scrubby” stunted bull in a herd of 
cows if we cared anything for future 
improvement of the stock. It has 
been demonstrated time and again by 
carefully conducted experiments that 
by selection from poor plants the 
yield of corn will not only be ma- 
terially reduced but will be of in- 
ferior quality. I have, during the 
past four summers, visited quite a 
number of corn fields in different 
parts of the State, and have yet tu 
find one that contained less than 10 
per cent of barren. stalks, which 
means that from every ten acres in 
cultivation a loss of one acre’s yield 
from non-productive stalks is sus- 
tained. In one field in which a count 
was made it was found that from 40 
to 50 per cent of the stalks were 
barren, although the corn possessed 
a luxurious growth and had attained 
an average height of something like 
ten to twelve feet. It must not be 
overlooked that the secret in success- 
ful corn raising consists in having 
stalk bear at least one or two good- 
sized ears, as it costs just as much 
to cultivate non-productive stalks as 
prolific ones. The number of barren 
stalks in our fields should not, under 
average conditions of weather and 
cultivation, ever reach over 3 to 5 
per cent. 


Characteristics to Be Taken Into Con- 
sideration in Seed Selection. 

As total yield of shelled corn per 

acre is the principal consideration in 

the production of corn, selection of 
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individuals for seed purposes that 
have characters correlated with large 
yields will have to be made carefull) 
each fall. One of the principal things 


(Continued on Page 3.) 
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FARM IMPLEMENTS 


YOU SHOULD HAVE. 





vir. French Answers Several Inquiries of a F 


lorida Reader—No, 32 of the 


Sunny Home Stock Talks. 


yjoasrs. Editors: A new beginner 
cs. J., Florida,) asks several ques- 
ons concerning improved farm tools. 
ist. “Which is best to buy, a solid 
. cutaway, or a spading harrow 


dist, 
eeneral farm work?” 


for 
Value of Different Kinds of Harrows. 


These machines all work on the 
same general principle, that of pul- 
yrizing the soil by the use of a line 


o! rolling coulters set at a greater or 


jess angle. The solid dise cuts all 
‘he land passed over. The cutaway, 
peouuse Of its notched discs, cuts 


decper in some spots than in others, 
eousequently the draft is somewhat 
less than with the solid disc, and of 
eourse the work performed is less: 
in the spading harrow the notched 
principle is carried out more fully 
than in the cutaway, lightening the 
draft in proportion. Any.of these 
tools rightfully handled do_- good 
work. 

To do the work right it is neces- 
sary to lap half,—that is, on the sec- 
ond round on the field drive with the 
outer end of the. harrow to the mid- 
dle of the space covered at the first 
round; or if the team power is avail- 
able, get a double acting machine. 
In these the front harrow throws the 
soil out, While the hind one, being re- 
yersed, throws it back, leaving the 
land level. 

Personally we prefer the solid disc 
machine, and like one of the sixteen 
or cighteen-inech dises, as they will 
do the cutting when set at a less an- 
gie than is necessary when using the 
smaller size dises. Always purchase 


frame above the discs, as a low-set 
tongue is very annoying to a team. 
The most of the machines are ar- 
ranged for the use of three horses. 
When the expectation is to tse this 


machine you purchase is provided 
with an attachment-for setting the 
longue to one side, so the evener may 
be uttached directly in the center. 
Good, substantial two and_ three- 
horse machines can be purchased at 
from $18 to $24 each. 

“nd. ‘‘What is the best two- horse 
sulky plow to buy?” 


The Best Two Horse Sulky Plow. 


I . : . e,. 
lt is impossible to answer this ques- 


tion, as there are a hundred makes 
of sulky plow, all of which do good 
Work if properly handled. The na- 


ture of your soil should determine for 
you the style of plow to purchase. 
lf your soil be loose or sticky a disc 
blow will probably give better satis- 
faction than will the common mould- 
board type. No sulky plow will work 
Well in rocky land. These plows 
Cost $30 to $40 each. 


The Leveling Harrow and the Acme. 


ord. “What is meant by leveling 
harrow?” 
The most common form of leveling 


harrow is the machine made in five 
loo! sections, equipped with square 
lecth ubout eight inches long; these 
lecili being attached to horizontal 
burs that can be operated by a lever 
‘il the back of the machine, so that 
the tecth may be run at any angle. 
These harrows cost usually about 
$4.59 a section. Two sections are 
Scierally used for two or three-horse 
leans, but we have often used three 
sections and worked four horses, har- 
roving twenty acres of corn land in 
tday. One of these slant-tooth har- 


'OoWs should be on every farm. 

l‘:. What is the Acme _ harrow 
best used for?” ; 

This is a good tool to use on sod 


tool as we have others that answer 
the same purpose and that can be 
put to several uses, while the Acme 
IS Simply a surface cultivator. 


A Big Problem. 


Sth. “If these several plows and 
harrows are all used on same piece 
of land for preparations, how and 
when should each be used and which 
Should follow which?” 

The Whole subect of soil] cultiva- 
tion is embraced in this question. 
We have hinted several times in these 
“Talks” that the farmer should study 
carefully his situation, decide on the 
line of farming he will pursue for 
a number of years, then select a few 
substantial tools adapted to the needs 
of the crops he expe¢ts to grow. And 
we do not advocate the growing of 
every crop that can be produced in 
a given section, because no one man 
is capable of handling a multiplicity 
of crops, and oing justice to all of 
them: some are sure to be neglected 
at a critical time and what might 
have been a profit will become a 
loss. As we have said before, we 
believe in the specialist farmer—not 
the single crop farmer, but the man 
whose main business is producing 
some one money crop, but using a 
good rotation of crops as supplemen- 
tary to this one money crop. 


The Sunny Home Crop Rotation. 


For example, on Sunny Home 
Farm our money crop is live stock— 
cattle, hogs and sheep. These ani- 
mals all use corn, oats, clover, peas, 
and pasture, in making their growth. 
So we use a rotation of corn, with 
peas sowed generally at the last cul- 
tivation. Then this land goes to oats 
and peas the following year, both 
cut for hay; then to clover and tim- 
othy, to be cut for hay one year and 
then grazed a year to supplement our 
farm and pasture. To grow these 
crops we use walking plows (our land 
is stony) spring tooth riding culti- 
vator, disc harrow, roller, slant-tooth 
smoothing harrow, six-foot mower, 
ten-foot rake, corn harvester, two- 
horse corn planter, some _ walking 
single cultivators, and a home-made 
clod crusher and leveler. We hire 
our ensilage cutter by the day. In 
the preparation of any land to re- 
ceive a crop, we deem the plow, roll- 
er, disc or spring-tooth harrow, and 
slant-tooth harrow sufficient, and 
generally use them in_ the order 
named, and never thought we needed 
anything further if these tools were 
used at a proper time. 

A. L. FRENCH. 


R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 





Beef Type vs. Dairy Type for Beef 
Production. 


The Jowa Station has recently re- 
ported the results of a year’s feeding 
test to determine the relative econo- 
my for beef production of the beef 
and dairy types of cattle, a question 
which is receiving much attention at 
the present time. The results at- 
tained are summarized as follows: 

Dairy type steers show a consid- 
erably higher percentage of offal and 
a lower dressing percentage. 

Dairy type steers carry higher per- 
centage of fat on internal organs, 
thereby increasing the total weight 
of cheap parts. 

Beef type steers carry higher per- 
centage of valuable cuts. 

Beef type steers furnish heavier, 
thicker cuts; they are more evenly 
and neatly covered with outside fat; 
show superior marbling in flesh, are 
of a clearer white color in fat, and 
a brighter red in the lean meat; but 





land is a good land leveler and sur- 
luce nulyerizer. We do not use this 


there is little difference in fineness 
of grain. 


The low price paid for dairy steers 
may be due partially to prejudice, 
and to the greater expense of carry- 
ing and selling the lower grade .car- 
casses; but it is chiefly due to an 
actual inferiority in the carcasses. 

It is neither profitable nor desira- 
ble to feed steers of dairy type for 
beef purposes. They are unsatisfac- 
tory to the consumer because they 
do not furnish thick and well mar- 
bled cuts; they are unsatisfactory to 
the butcher because they furnish 
low-grade carcasses which are diffi- 
cult to dispose of, and they are de- 
cidedly unsatisfactory to the feeder, 
because they yield him little or no 
profit, and both breeder and feeder 
waste their time in producing such a 
type of steer for beef purposes. 





$10,000,000 More a Year for Farm- 
ers of One State. 


(Continued from Page 2.) 


that will have to be looked after will 
be total yield of shelled corn per 
stalk. .It will be well to pay consid- 
erable attention also to the shape and 
size of ears and kernels. 


Result of Proper Seed Selection. 


In the foregoing table is seen that 
Cocke’s Prolific corn of our own se- 
lection has yielded as an average of 
three vears’ work at the Edgecombe 
Test Farm, 5.9 bushels more shelled 
corn that Cock’s Prolific secured 
from Tennessee; 8.7 and 6.7 bushels 
more than Iowa Silver Mine and Na- 
tive corn, respectively; while as an 
average of five years, Cock’s Prolific 
seed of our own selection has out- 
yielded Holt’s Strawberry by 5.9 
bushels. At the Piedmont Farm in 





Iredell County, as an average of two 
years, Edgecombe Cock’s Prolific ex- 
ceeded Tennessee Cocke’s Prolfic, 
4.8 bushels; Holt’s Strawberry, 6.7 
bushels; Iowa Silver Mine, 7.2 bush- 
els, and Native, 8.3 bushels of shelled 
corn. a: 

Notwithstanding the Native corn 
used in the comparison at Edgecombe 
Farm was selected with considerable 
more care than is usually used, yet 
Cocke’s Prolific exceeded it in yield 
bq 5.7 bushels of shelled corn per 
acre. Just think what a tremendous 
asset this increase would mean when 
applied to the two and three-quarter 
millions of acres that are planted in 
corn in the State each year. 

Some of the Possibilities of Breeding 
and Selection. 

It is not only possible to obtain 
greatly increased yields of all crops 
through intelligent seed selection per- 
sistently carried on through a num- 
ber of years, but special adaptation 
for different conditions and purposes 
are also attainable. For example: 
the Iron cowpea has, by persistent ef- 
fort, been bred especially to resist the 
cowpea wilt; while certain varieties 
of cotton, while.not bred especially 
for this purpose, have been found to 
almost entirely withstand the attacks 
of rust (Anthracnose) on a,soil bad- 
lv infested with this disease. Experi- 
ments have demonstrated the possi- 
bility and feasibility of changing the 
chemical composition of the corn ker- 
nel through seed selection to fit it the 
better tor different purposes, for 
which the grain is being used. 

In a word, there seem to be un- 
bounded possibilities in the field of 
endeavor. Cc. B. WILLIAMS. 











Hee Abeet TOUR Extduee? 





“OHIO” Ensilage Cutters cut two ways—cut and elevate the corn into 
silo at an amazing speed; and cut off huge slices from your ensilage expenses, 
How does it ‘‘cut’’ expenses? By its immense ~apacity, its self feed 
mechanism, its power-saving direct draft blower, 
Silage distributor, its minimum use of power for maxi | results, 
Silage as a milk and beer producer is : : 


far superior to grain. Our book ‘Mod 
ern Silage Methods” (10c) tells all aboutit. 
Our Ensilage Cutter Catalog will easily con- 
vince the man who wants the best. Send 
for it. Manufactured only by 


The Silver Manufacturing Co., 
Salem, Ohio. 
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if not—can be returned at our expense. 
information mailed upon request. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO 





BID AONE ONE 


WAQVALALDAIALALALSS 


‘VA VORITE” piano of the South. 


Cash or 
Easy Payments 


Every instrunent guaranteed to be perfectly satis factory— 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





EMINEM NUM ON UNIMON OM ON ONDE 


CROWNING TRIUMPH FOR 
MATHUSHEK PIANOS 





Two of the most prominent Colleges in the 4 
South after critical examination of several dif- ) eo 
ferent makes have selected the “MATHU- 

a) SHEK’’—one placing an order for twenty-two 
@. and the other six. i 
This is a strong testimonial of the superb tone , Y 
4 SHEK” piano—the instrument that has been so 
recognized as the “LEADER” and 4 
| 


qualities and great durability of the ‘MATHU- 





Catalogue and full 


MFG. CO., 


34,000 IN USE. 
NQEAY 





HAY PRESS ‘65 


Simplex horse power press, lightest, 

simplest press built. Great strength, 

bales anything. four to eight tons & day. Full guar 
antee. Postal usto-day for free catalogue. 


Reed Mfg. Co., 17 Fulford St., Kalamazoo, Mich, 








Virginia Farms for Sale. 


We can sell you a stock farm, grain farm, 
cotton farm, tobacco farm, or @ combination 
farm, Land good and price low. Why waste 
your life working small poor farms, when 
we offer such advantages’? Write or call on 

JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO, 
tteal Mstate Agents, 
Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 








‘You Gan Thresh: 


‘our convenience, when the grain is ready and 
poke stacking, save help and save grain if you use#® 


BELLE CITY SMALL THRESHER. 


Good city, ight, compact, durable, cleans all 
ais anal posh Squall to any. No experts needed. 
tow in price. Fully guaranteed. Write at once, 


Belle City Mfg. Go., 
Racine, Wisconsin. 
Box 109. 
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New Rule as to R. F. D. Boxes. 


The rural free delivery service has 
been hampered by all sorts of petty 
regulations, one compelling patrons 
to purchase boxes from one of the 
200 listed manufacturers, who have 
put on the maket 300 different styles 
of boxes, approved by the depart- 
ment, costing from 50 cents to $4 
each. This order has been rescinded 
to go into effect on August ist. The 
order that patrons of rural routes 
will be permitted to construct their 
own boxes, provided that in doing so 
they conform to the requirements of 
the department as to size, durability, 
safety and protection from the in- 
clemency of the weather. In order 
to maintain the government protec- 
tion of the mail placed in rural boxes 
the patron must secure the approval 
of the postmaster of the office which 


Postmaster General.’’ — Charlotte 
Chronicle. 





The annual re-adjustment of the 
salaries of postmasters in the United 
States shows that sixty-nine out of 
the eighty-seven Presidential post- 
offices in North Carolina have ex- 
perienced growth of business suffi- 
cient to warrant increases in the 
salaries of postmaster. This ratio of 
increase is indicative of the rapid 
development of the business interests 
of the State, and is only surpassed 
by one State in the Union. The ag- 
gregate increase in the salaries of 
the Tar Heel postmasters is $8,200, 
which shows a relative gain of 79 
per cent. Only one State makes a 
better showing. That State is South 
Carolina, which shows an increase of 
80 per cent.—Washington Correspon- 








ara, 
$ TRINITY COLLEGE. 


Four Departments — Collegiate, 
Graduate, Engineering and Law. 

Large library facilities. Well 
equipped laboratories in all depart- 
ments of science. Gymnasium fur- 
nished with best apparatus. Erx- 
penses very moderate. Aid for 
worthy students. 






7 (WNCORPORATED ) 


BUSINESS—When you think of going off to 
school, write for new Catalogue and special 
offers of the oa and Shorthand 
Schools, Address King’s Business College, 
——, N. Cc. or Charlotte,N.C. (We also 
teach meee. Shorthand, Penman- 
ship, etc., by mail.) 


University of South Carolina 


Session 1906-1907 
BEGINS WEDNESDAY, SEP. 26TH. 


Five courses leading to B. A. degree, four 
to B.S. degree, one to L. I. degree, and one 
to L. L. B. degree. Certificates given for work 
completed in any one of the departments. 

EXPENSES:—Tuition fee, $40.00; term fees, 
$18.00; room fee, $8.00. One-half of each must 
be paid at the beginning of each term. Tuli- 











Young Men wishing to Study 
Law should investigate the 
saperior advantages offered 
by the Department of Law in 
Trinity College. : +: : : : 


For catalogue and further infor- 
mation, address 
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serves the route and paint on the 
box the words, ‘‘Approved by the 


Claremont College, 
HICKORY, N. C., 


A high-grade school for young women and girls. Chartered b the State with power to 
confer degrees. Brick building, with water on every floor, an lighted by electricity. Lit- 
erary, Normal and Business Departments; also Art, Music and Elocution. Four scholar- 
ships given to worthy students. Able Faculty. For catalogue apply to 


D. W. READ, President, Hickory, N. C. 





dent News and Observer. 














Chowan Baptist Female Institute. 


Session of 1906-1907 opens September 12, 1906. In addition to the stately old build- 
ing, we havea large new four-story brick building, with new Chapel, new dining- 
room, society halls, and dormitory rooms to accommodate increasing numbers of 
a. Enlarged and improved Science Course. Newly-farnished Chemical and 

iological Laboratory, and improved facilities generally. The last two sessions the 
most prosperous in the history of the school Board and Literary tuition in College 
Course for scholastic year, $128.00. For catalogue and full information, address 
JNO C. SCARBOROUGH, Murfreesboro, N. C. 


HORNER MILITARY SCHOOL 


Prepares for Annapolis, West Point, College or University. Three courses of study, Class- 
ical, Scientific and English ; 350 acres of hill and dale, excellent dairy and garden, field 
and track athletics. Tennis and ball grounds. One-quarter mile running track. Cadets 
dine with principal’s family. Influence of cultured women in dining-hall. Individual 
attention to each boy. Limited to 100 boys. Climate best for Southern boys—not in the 
bleak mountains. School 5 years old. Graduates inspired to higher education. For cat- 


beeen J, C. HORNER, Oxford, N. C. 
_..... BOYS AND GIRLS 


Do not decide where you will go to school 
next year until you have written to:::: 


E. L. MIDDLETON, CARY, N. C., 


Cary High School. 


It ig as good as the best! Former pupils in College last year proved by their grades 
the thoroughness of our work. Expenses for board and tuition very Ad Fall Term 


opens August 21, 1906. 
No better Business Course in the State. Exceptional ad- 


* 
Buie’ 
vantages in Music, Art, Klocution, Telegraphy. Elegant new 


Brick Building, Library, Three excellent Literary Societies, 
Moral surroundings ree unsurpassed, Open to boys and 
girls. Faculty of twelve. Rates low. ‘‘Clubs’’ for boys and 
girls. 574 students last year from 65 counties 


cee ‘Academy 


AND BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


“In my judgment there is no other school in the State nor in the South, so 
far as my knowledge goes, that is doing the work of yours.’’—President Vann. 

‘“‘A number of students have come to Wake Forest from this Academy. We 
have found them well prepared; and in no case have they ever given us any trou- 
ble.’’—President Taylor. 

“TI enjoyed my trip to Buie’s Creek very. much, and your school has been a 
subject of comment by ne ever since. You are doing a great work—little short 
of wonderful. I do not know any school that has given me more joy than yours.”’ 
—Governor C. B. Aycock. For catalogue, address 


REV. J. A. CAMPBELL, Principal, 
Buie’s Creek, Har: et Co, N.C 























PREPARES FOR COLLEGE OR FOR BUSINESS. 
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MODERATE. ror BEAUTIFUL CATALOGUE KC ADDRESS 


| J.AA-& M-H-HOLT. OAK RIDGE. NC 






























tion fee may be remitted upon presentation : . 
of certificate of inability to pay the same. D. W. Newsom, egistrar, S 
BENJAFIIN SLOAN, President, nen ©. 

e Columbia, S. Cc. a 











WHAT BUSINESS COLLEGE? 








There is a wide ¢ifference in Business Schools. 
You will take a business course but once in your 
life. Therefore it will pay you to attend the beat. 


THE DUNSMORE BUSINESS GOLLEGE 


Is One of the Best, and was Established in 1872, and 
Incorporated by the Legislature of Virginia in 1884. 








More than 400 students secured good paying positions within the last three years. 
We have something especially interesting to offer prospective students this year. 
Send for catalogue. 


J. D. DUNSMORE, President, Staunton, Va. 

















Warrenton High School. 


Scholastic Year 1906-1907 Begins August 30. 


Total ex penses (including tuition, Board, Light, Heat, 4nd Washing) guaranteed no 
exceed from $165.00 to $175.00 for ‘the year. Buildings heated by —— hot and eal 
water in dormitories. Parents are referred to the authorities of the University and the va- 
rious colleges, male and female. For catalogue address 


JOHN GRAHAM, Principal, Warrenton, N. C. 


THE BINGHAM SCHOOL 


ILITARY. Area of patronage widest in th th. Boys 
zc other schools not received. On the Asheville Pp Sieoe Boe 
reasonable. COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt., R. F. D. No. 4, Asumvi.za, N.C. 





1793 
1907 


114th Year 








Secure Rooms now for the 47th Term of 


—WHTSETT INSTITUTE— 


Two hundred and fifty Students yearly from a wide area of atronage. Li Busi- 
ness, Teachers’ Normal, Music, Velesraphy, etc. Noted for Health. N oo ‘Buildings. 
jr ex — coed age vi — i? orn $50 to $65. Both sexes. 25 free scholar- 
S : radua n great demand. Full particulars i - 
dams ths Feeminat. p arsin beautiful catalogue free. Ad 


W. T. WHITSETT, Ph. D. Whitsett, N. C. 











Before deciding on a School for your Daughter, write for Catalogue of 


Davenport Gollege. 


Address, CHAS. C. WEAVER, Lenoir, N. C. 




































The Seventy-third Session will begin August 
29th. Sixteen independent “Schools,” embrac- 
ing Science, Language, Mathematics, Philoso- 


phy, Bible, Law, Medicine, Education, etc. 
Biological, Chemical, and Physical Labora- 


FOREST 


tories. 17,500 Volumes in Library. 


The Gymnasium is well appointed. 
Abundant baths. A new Infirm- 
ary with modern fittings will be 


ready for the coming session. 
Expenses very moderate. Address 


President W. L. POTEAT, 


WAKE FOREST, N. Cc. 
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4 eae EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
LXVII.—Scarcity and High Prices of Citic 
Messrs. Editors: ‘Hello! is this The above is taken from the Dail NSAP PASS 
att eel Observer, Charlotte, N. C., and mod 


“Is that you, ‘Uncle Jo.’ ” 

“yos; what is the trouble?” 

“tUnele Jo’ have you anything to 
eat out at your house-——I mean chick- 
ens and eggs? We people here in 
Charlotte are *slowly starving to 
death. We can’t -drink the water, 
for they say that is not good and I 
am afraid of milk as there has been 
so much fuss about diseased cows 
and tuberculosis (consumption) that 
| have stopped even using milk in my 
coffee, and as for beef from the meat 
markets, why I don’t believe I will 
have another piece in my _ house 
again, and you know after the ‘show 
down’ of the large packing houses the 
very thought of potted ham, tongue 
or chicken gives me that sea-sick 
feeling about the waste line. I tell 
you, we are in a predicament—noth- 
ing left for us to eat but vegetables, 
eggs and chicken, and the latter so 
high and scarce that they are al- 
most prohibitive. Why, I paid forty- 
five cents for a little chicken no 
larger than my first—not more than 
a meal for two people. I tell you 
things are getting serious. As I said 
before, we are on the verge of star- 
vation here in a land of plenty; but 
after so much. talk about the milk, 
water, beef and canned goods not 
being pure, who would have the 
stomach to tackle them? Say, can’t 
you send me in,a few dozen of your 
nice fresh eggs and a half dozen on 
so good big broilers? Will pay any 
price for them, as I would like to 
get one square meal before I get too 
thin to appreciate it.”’ 

“Well, old man, the wagon is go- 
ing in with a load of roasting ears 


- to-morrow and I will send you the 


eggs and chickens, but I have a mind 


‘nof¥ to, as you promised yourself ten 


years ago to give up money getting 
and move back to your farm and 
take life more moderately. Had you 
done that, you would now be enjoy- 
ing your own chickens and eggs. All 
right; will send stuff in to-morrow. 
Good-bye.” 

The ’phone in the old man’s office 
has been kept going for the past 
three weeks with just such conver- 
sations as the above. Chickens and 
eggs are in great demand, and very 
scarce; the denizens of the Dilworth 
suburb are glad to get old hens, 
when, at this season, usually an old 
hen is a back number. 


The hatching season just closed, 
and from all accounts, has been a 
very poor one, as the percentage 
of chickens raised has been very 
small. This I attribute to two 
things: The unusually mild win- 
ter of 1906, and _ the rainy 
spring—vermin and dampness killed 
the young chicks, though the general 
fertility of eggs was good, showing 
that had other things been equal 
there would have been the average 
Production of chickens. This being 
the case I look for prices to rule very 
much higher on both eggs and chick- 
ens, and would advise holding as 
many chickens as possible for the 
fall market, when I believe a six- 
Pound hen will be worth eighty-five 
cents, and more by the holiday sea- 
son, as the crop of both Turkeys and 
&eese is very short. 


We have boiled the hydrant water, 
We have sterilized the milk, 
We have strained the prowling mi- 
crobe 
Through the finest kind of silk. 
We have bought and we have bor- 
rowed 
very patent health device, 
And at last the doctors tell us 
That we’ve got to boil the ice. 





written by a “legal light” anent the 
pure milk, water and beef scare. 


“UNCLE JO.” 
Mecklenburg Co. 





Educational Directory 
Y COLLEGE 


UNIVERSIT 
OF MEDICINE, "crew 


MEDICINE — DENTISTRY — PHARMACY. 
STUART McGUIRE, M. D., PRESIDENT. 






















Three vital questions concern a studen 
in the choice of his professional school : wc 
: (1) Are entrance requirements such as to 
insure him againstlegal discriminations ? 

_(2) Are primary branches taught by scien- 
tific teachers with ample modern apparatus ? 

_(3) Are there abundant facilities for prac- 
tice in the advanced branches, methodically 
used to the best advantage ofthe student ? 

Send for Bulletins containing our answers 

to these and other questions. Specify which 
profession. 


Address: WILLIAM R. MILLER, Proctor. 


Guilford College, 1867-1906, 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 












Location six miles west of Greensboro, on 
a 300-acre dairy farm. Electric lights. Abun- 
dant supply of pure water in all the build- 
ings. ree courses of study—Classical, Na- 
tural Science, Biblical. Commerce and Mu- 
sic Departments. 

Noted for thorough instruction, healthful 
moral tone, and home-like surroundings. 

For catalogue address 


President L. L. HOBBS, 
Guilford College, N. C. 









Institute for 

Young Cc ol ] e b- 4 e 
Women and Courses 
Conserva- High Standard 
tory of 

Music. The Catalogue 
Best Piace PR kn 

f bf 

D a u Ps ht er Jas, Dinwiddie, Pres. 





THE NORTH CAROLINA 
College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts 








Practical education in Ag- 
riculture, Engineering, Indus 
trial Chemistry, and the Tex- 
tile Art. Address 


‘PRESIDENT WINSTON, 


WEST RALEIGH, - NORTH CAROLINA. 
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A first-class preparatory schcol. 
Certificates of graduation accepted for 
entrance to leading Southern colleges. 


Best Equipped Preparatory School 
in the South. 


Faculty of ten officers and teachers. 
Campus of seventy-five acres.  Lib- 
rary containing thirty thousand vol- 
umes. Well sesipeee gy mnasium. 
High standards and modern methods 
of instruction. Frequent lectures by 
prominent lecturers. Expenses ex- 
ceedingly prt Seven years of 

henomena!l success. 

Por catalogue and other informa- 
tion, address 


H. M. NORTH, Headmaster, 
DURHAM, N. C.'14% .- 
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Baptist University for Women. 








High grade college for women. Faculty of eight men and twenty-six women. 


Six iseparate Schools:—Arts, Philosophy and Science; 
Business; Bible. Regular Normal Department and Teachers’ Course. Laborato- 
ries equipped for teaching Chemistry, Biology and Physics. New Pianos, and large 
three-manual Pipe Organ just installed. Health and comfort of students looked 
after by Lady Principal, Lady Physician, Matron and Nurse. Expenses per session 
in Literary Department, @193.50; in the Club, $55.00 less. Address 


R. T. VANN, Pres., Raleigh, N. CG. 


Music; Expression; Art; 
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Atlanta College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Consolidation in 1898 of the Atlanta Medical and Southern Medical Colleges. 
S2d Annuel Session Begins October i, 1906. 
Forty professors and instructors. ( arnegie Pathological Institute has three large 
laboratories, each equipped with ample number of microscopes. Main new building 
largest Medical College building in the South, contains many lecture and class rooms, 
modern operating room and large gymnasium for students Four years are required, 
the last devoted largely to clinical and practical work. Students have free access to 
Grady Hospital and principal hospitals and infirmaries in the city. Write for cata- 
logue A, address: WILLIAM SIMPSON ELKIN, M. D., DEAN, Atlanta, Ga. 


OXFORD SEMINARY, 


OXFORD, N. C. 


? # 50 Four New Model Buildings, New a ong of all kinds, all 7 S08 
Modern Conveniences—gas light, furnace heat, water works 

system. Board and General Tuition for Annual Session $150. Music. Art, Business 
Course at reasonable charge. Handsomely Illustrated Catalogues ready for distribution. 


F. P. HOBGOOD, President. 


The North Carolina State Normal and Industrial College, 


Courses— Literary, Classical, Scientific, Pedagogical 
Commercial, Domestic Science, Manual Training, Music. 

















Three courses leading to degrees. Special courses for graduates of other colleges. 
Well-equipped Training School for Teachers. Board, aes tuition, and fees for use of 
text-books, etc., $170 a year. For free tuition students, $125. ifteenth annual session be- 
gins September 20, 1906. To secure board in the dormitories, all free tuition applications 
should be made before July 15. Correspondence invited from those desiring competent 
teachers and stenographers. For catalog and other information, address 


CHARLES D. McIVER, President, Greensboro, N. C, 
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CHRISTOPHER TOMPKINS, M. D., Dean. 
HONOR SYSTEM. 
MEDICINE. DENTISTRY. PHARMACY. 


Theoretical Course Unsurpassed South of the Potomac. 

Thorough Practical and Clinical Instruction in Memorial 
Hospital, City Free Dispensary, and New, WeN-Equipped Lab- 
oratories—all under exclusive contro! of the College, besides 
the State Penitentiary Hospital and other Public Institutions. 

For Cata' of 68th Session and Announcement for the 69th, 
(which opens September 25th, 1906) address, 


FRANK M. READE, M. D., Sec’y, Richmond, Va. 


¥YVIRGINIAC 
Louisburg College 


Offers Special Advantage to Girls and Young Women for Session 1906-7. 


The purpose is to secure for the Students Healthful conditions, a happy home, 
Christian influences, a liberal culture, and a thorough education at a moderate cost. 
Excellent advantages for music, Intermediate Department, with special care of 


irls. 
tay aicaniae NORMAL COURSE 


especiall repared for young women flitting themselves for public and graded 
heel work. we le grounds for out-door recreation. The marked feature of this 
School is its individual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 


MRS. MARY DAVIS ALLEN, 


PRESIDENT. 
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* LOUISBURG, N. C. 











BEYOND THE BLUE RIDGE LIES 


—MARS HILL COLLECE—— 


di Co-educational Institution in Western N.C. 345 Students. 
oe 45 Counties. 7 States. 


rating climate. Delightful school spirit. Four buildings. Spilman Home 
ost " ($6 pig Peet Hall for boys ($8 @ month). All under personal watchcare of 
the Faculty. Literary tuition $1.50 to $2.50. Mars Hill satisfies. Fall Term (19 weeks) 
opens August 9, 1906. See our Catalogue and “ College Quarterly.” Address 


DENTISTRY 


Send me Catalogue No. 40 














If you are interested in a Dental Education, mail this Coupon to the 
Southern Dental College for beautiful, illustrated free Catalogue. 


DR. S. W. FOSTER, Dean, 100 N. Butler St., Atlanta, Ga. 
ween of Southern Dental College. 
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‘OUR HOME CIRCLE 








Lonesome. 


Mother’s gone to stay a week— 
‘House don’t seem jest right, 
Kind o’ hot and kind o’ cold, 
‘Diff’rent—mighty sight; 
Ev’rything’s so awful still, 
Don’t care where you go. 
Guess I’m sort o’ lonesome— 
Mother’s ’way you know. 


Séems that somethin’ ’s 
- lackin’, 
-Things don’t taste quite right. 
Benes ’re kind o’ achy and I 
*Don’t sleep good at night; 


sort oO 





Gettin’ tired idlin’ ’round 
Work seems pretty slack, 
Guess I’m little lonesomer— 
Mother hain’t come back. 


Wantin’ somethin’ all the time 
Can’t tell what it is, 

Don’t want any visitor, 
Don’t care wh ohe is. 

Honest; what’s the use o’ dodgin’? 
Tell you what’s a fac’, 

I’m most awful lonesome— 


Wantin’ mother back. 
Housekeeper. 

—Arthur Edward Brown, in the 
Housekeeper. 








GIRLS’ FATHERS | HAVE MET. 


The above title may be somewhat 
suggestive of the work, ‘‘Wild Ani- 


| 


mals.I Have Known,” but the writer. 


hastens t disclaim any intention of 
likening the Father in question to a 
Wild Animal. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from his thoughts, and while 
comparisons are often odious, such a 
one would not be quite fair to the 
Animal, and would belittle the Fath- 
er. However, the study of the Fath- 
er as a type is not uninteresting, and 
when one has arrived at the matured 
period in life where he can view the 
Father dispassionately, he should be 
listened to with respect and patience. 
At all events, in this case the latter 
is strictly essential. 

The Girl’s Mother, like the Girl. 
we must reluctantly confess, is quite 
beyond us, and to attempt to discuss 
her would, to the ladies, be but an 
added proof of the mental decrepi- 
tude of the average male person. So 
the Mother we choose for the present 
to lock in a dark room with a ham- 
mer, and lose the key. 

But the Father, we would classify 
him something like the insurance 
eompanieas.da their risks; that is: 

GOOD, 

Fair 

Hazardous, and 

Extra Hazardous. 

Those classified as Good and Fair 
are alike in some few respects, both 
extending to you the Glad Paw. The 
Good at this point retires to the 
Kitchen, and is lost. He retreats to a 
point so distant that not even the 
faintest fumes from the lustiest corn- 
cob can reach you, and thus gives 
you an excellent opportunity to throw 
away his cigar when you go home. 
Not so the Fair. He fondly imagines 
you have called to se him, and while 
lighting his own cigar urges you to 
do likewise with the one he has 
given you. If you have called on this 
variety for a time you will appreci- 
ate the importance of bringing your 
own cigars and substituting them for 
Papa’s. He likes to talk poltics; 
knows what policy the United States 
should pursue in the event of a Rus- 
sian-English war, and only wishes he 
eould spare the time to call on the 
President. Occasionally, but only oc- 
casionally, does he see his way clear 
to permit the daughter to venture a 
suggestion or two. Indeed, if these 
interruptions are too frequent, he de- 
cides that her manners need mend- 
ing. 

i But deliver us from the Hazardous 
and the Extra Hazardous. They are 
similar in many respects. They wear 
long whiskers and slouch hats. The 
Hazardous we honestly believe sits 
by a convenient window on Sunday 
afternoon, and with a telescope dis- 
cerns you from afar. He is then on 
the front porch when you arrive, and 
before you ask he tells you he ‘“‘guess- 
es’’ there is no one at home—and 
Father is right. 

The Extra Hazardous! 
one who, when you 


He is the 
say you are 


pleased to meet him, forgets whether-}- 





it is his cue to bite you or take a fall 
out of you. He usually compromises 
by showing his teeth and grunting. 
Sometimes, it seems, he would bite 
you if his teeth were still good. But 
no man worthy of the name will al- 
low his ardor to be completely damp- 
ened by a mere dental display. You 
remember something about faint 
heart never winning fair lady, button 
your coat up around your throat, and 
while Father has put a neat crimp 
in your nerve you decide to take the 
chance, more’ especially when the 
young lady consoles you with some- 
thing like, ‘“‘You mustn’t mind Fath- 
r; he was a cow-puncher when he 
was young,” or, “That’s just Pother’s 
way.” You are ushered into the par- 
lor, and all goes well—swimmingly, 
we might say—-and under gentle fem- 
inine influences all thoughts of Fath- 
er are about banished, when the door 
is slowly opened, and Father again 
appears, in his stocking feet, takes 
the centre of the stage, and asks if 
any one has seen his slippers. Later 
on Father again appears, and is quite 
sure his glasses are somewhere in th- 
room. If you had taken warning 
from his first visit and been prepared 
for the second, you could have been 
looking through the family album, 
and have remarked, at his second en- 
trance, ‘‘Wasn’t your Father a hand- 
some man when he was young?” 
But don’t pass any remarks as to his 
luxuriant growth of hair in thos- 
days as compared with to-day. They 
will not be appreciated. After the 
second call, GO, for not long after 
the furnace is shaken. This is the 
last call before lights are put out. 
Don’t wait, for when Father comes 
again, perchance he might have some 
loose part of the furnace with him. 


There is another type of the Father 
whom it is difficult to classify. He 
is in a class by himself. He is the 
one who, standing in a room not 
distantly removed from the one you 
are in, asks, in a voice distinctly au- 
dible in every part of the house, 
“What time is that loafer going 
home? Hasn’t he got any home to go 
to?’ HE should be pointed out to 
the Maffia. You can’t do anything 
with him, not even bribe him. 


In conclusion, we must say we ‘soe 
only one course left open-to the 
young men of to-day, and that is to 
organize. Let the exneriences of one 
prove profitable to all. Let us adopt 
some mystic signs by which gite- 
posts and fences could be marked so 
that the young man, on entering any 
house, may be advised as to the type 
of Father within. We could arrange 
to send delegations to see the Father 
in special cases, to plead the cause 
of one of our number; and as a last 
resource, we could boycott him. Such 
an organization could do incalculable 
good, and if this suggestion is seri- 
ously considered and acted upon by 
ever so few of the young men of 
to-day, this paper will have servéd a 
great purpose.—Henry J. Leahy, in 
Woman’s-Home Companion. 


Told in Five Words. 


If long life is not the greatest of 
blessings it is nevertheless a blessing, 
and every sensible person is glad to 
know the secret of its possession. 
Sometimes great truths can be told 
in few words, and the rule for health 
and long life given in the following 
is no less trustworthy because of its 
condensed form. 

A wise man sought to find the se- 
cret of health and long life. He lis- 
tened to lectures, read books without 
number, talked with physicians, col- 
lected a library of his own, and al- 
ways listened to the sayings of old 
men. He thought out many plans 
and tried to live by them. Under 
some he grew ill, under others he 
felt weak, and some were so unpleas- 
ant that he gave them up. Toward 
the close of his life he made known 
the fact that he had finally triumph- 
ed, he had found the secret of good 
health. People smiled, but he lived 
on and on. His eyes brightened, his 
voice improved, his somewhat slow 
and shambling gait became rapid and 
almost graceful. Many of his friends 
and neighbors who had looked upon 
him as a health crank saw the won- 
derful improvement in him, and ask- 
ed him so many questions that he 
made up his mind to answer them 
all at once; so he invited to his house 
those for whom he eared the most, 
and they came prepared to hear a 
long address, for he was an excellent 
speaker; but when the time came he 
spoke less than two minutes, and 
this was his speech: 

“BPriends, the secret of health and 
long life is this: To eat enough, but 
not too much; to have a variety, but 
not to have many things at the same 
meal: to sleep by night and not by 
day; to work and rest and rest and 
work; to wash for cleanliness, but 
not to live in the bath-tub, nor take 
an ice-water plunge; to have pure air 
in the house, but not sit or stand in 
a draught; do not worry.’’ 

When he finished, a wag who was 
present said: ‘‘Can’t you condense 
that in some way? It is too long a 
list.” He said: ‘Oh, yes, I can give 
it to you in five words: Be temper- 
ate and be cheerful.” 





When You Get Married. 


When you get married have it done 
right. Don’t go frisking out to a 
suburban Justice of the Peace to 
have the knot tied without trouble 
and without ceremony. Next to your 
birth and your death it is the most 
important event of your life. Your 
funeral may be an imposing one, but 
vou will not be in position to appre- 
ciate it. You will play second fiddle 
at your wedding, but it’s your show, 
nevertheless, and you should make it 
‘as impressive as you can. I-don’t 
mean by that to encourage lavish ex- 
penditure. Gorgeous decorations 
and all that sort of thing detract 
from the true feature of the occasion. 
That, however, is none of your affair. 
The bride’s parents attend to that. 
The point I am trying to make is 
that the wedding should take place 
in the presence of a number of invited 
guests, aS many as. practicable. 
Whether at home or at ¢hurch 


doesn’t particularly matter, although |. 
I prefer a church wedding because it |: 


can be made more impressive; and 


because of the deeper religious sig- |’ 
When I use the word im- |: 
‘pressive I do not want it applied to]! 
ithe witnesses, but to you and to the] 


nificance. 


girl you stand up’with. It is upon 
‘you, both of you, that the impression 
ishould be ‘made, and it ought to be 
istrong enough ard deep enough to 
‘keep you trotting along together for 
'the remainder of your life. I have 
‘noticed that these ‘‘let’s-go-out-and- 
iget-married’”’ weddings are responsi- 
ible fo ra large proportion of the di- 





‘vorce cases in our courts. It’s like 





the come-easy, go-easy money of the 
gambler. You ought to get the idea 
of the solemnity and responsibility of 
marriage pumped into yourself and 
your sweetheart until you are both 
saturated with it. Then walk up to 
the altar with joy in your hearts, and 
if you can’t live happily ever after it 
won't be the fault of the preacher.—- 
Casper S. Yost, in Purity Advocate. 





How to Cure Insomnia. 


There are several common-sense 
ways of obtaining sleep, says the 
World’s Work. One of them is the 
application of cold wet cloths to the 
back of the head and neck. This 
treatment will not be followed by a 
reaction if it is continued for a num- 
ber of minutes, and it often works 
surprisingly well. Another way of 
solving the problem is to soak the 
feet in a hot bath until the veins be- 
come dilated with blood; or the 
whole body up to the hips may be 
given a hot soak. With some peo- 
ple, a two or three minute hip bath 
is the most effective remedy. Oth- 
ers find help in a few slow exercises 
which do not jar or excite the system 
but simply bring some fatigue to the 
big muscles of the trunk and limbs. 
Friction of the skin, especialy of the 
lower part of the body, is another 
means. 





’Lige Goudy’s Corn. 


’Lige Goudy, a_ well-known and 
popular passenger engineer, who lives 
at Seymour, is raising some corn this 
year. A few days ago a gentleman 
called at Mr. Goudy’s house to see 
him, and was informed that he had 
gone out to look at his corn. 

The gentleman went down to the 


corn-field, which he found grown 
over with weeds of the gigantic 


growth, with a sickly looking stalk 
of corn peeping forth here and there. 
The gentleman looked across the 
field, but could not see the proprietor 
thereof. 

Finally the man climbed upon the 
fence and shouted: 

“Oh, ’Lige!” om 

To his surprise, a reply came from 
among the weeds nearby, in the fa 
miliar voice of Mr. Goudy. 

The gentleman took a second look, 
but could not quite locate ’Lige, and 
after a moment’s hesitation, said: 

‘“‘Shake a weed, so I can tell where 
you are!’’—Exchange. 


CANNING OUTFITS. 


We make and sellthem to work on cook 
stove or furnace of all sizes and prices for 
either HOME OR MARKET CANNING. 

The best outfit yet invented. The best book 
of instruction ever published. Westart you 
in the canning business. Write for cata- 
logue and circular of valuable information. 


The Raney Canner Co., 
CHAPEL HILL, 








North Carolina. 








{ELASTIO A DURABLE A PLEASING 


WE MAKE ANYTHING.-EVERYTHING,- MADE IN THIS 
LINE. ESTABLISHED OVER 38 YEARS AGO, WE KEEP 
STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE. TRY US. write For PRICES 
Ifyou want something nice, try our Air Cushion Stamps 
ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP WKS. 

(Pioneer Stamp House of the South. ' 
‘~-y—-P. 0.Box 94 ~-—w-~v-w wy ATLANTA, GA. ~ 


THE 
ime h ANIMALS’ 
FRIEND 
Kills every fly it strikes. Keeps the rest off cows ii 
pasture longer than any imitation. Absdlutely harmless t 
man or beast. Cures all sores. Used by same dairymen 
since 1885. Kills lice and mites. If dealer offers sul- 
stitute, send us #1 for Improved 3-tube Sprayerand enoug! 
SHOO-FLY toprotect 200cows. $1 returned if cows no! 
protected. Nameexpress office. Free booklet. 
Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co.,1026Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia 
“e-— knows from experience SHOO-FLY is O. K. 
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‘OUR SOCIAL CHAT, 


All letters intended for this 4 
should be addressed to “Aunt Mary,” ecve 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C, 











Aunt Mary's Letter. 


“For by wise counsel thou shalt 
nmake thy war; and in the multitude 
of counselors there is safety,” so the 
wise Man wrote in the long ago. This 
is Just as true to-day as then. We 
are so glad that our good and gifted 
readers are telling us what they 
think, both for and -against the law 
of compulsory education, that is now 
being so ably discussed in Many pa- 
pers. “‘As in water face answereth 
io face, so the heart of man to man.” 
With entirely changed conditions in 
our Southland, it is only practical 
und common sense that we change 
our laws to meet these conditions. 

Yes, We do value your opinions verv 
highly, ‘‘Mountain Hoojer.”’ Your 
ietter has the ring of good, hard 
sense. You must not only read our 
“Social Chat” regularly, but you 
must “have your say in the family.” 

A very excellent woman said to 
me: ““When my cpildren were babes 
in my arms I began to train them; 
the first lesson was obedience. Ther. 
later on, system, industry, integrity 
and economy. I trained my boys to 
domestic habits, as a part of their 
educaton, for I wanted them to make 
good husbands. My girls were taught 
to do thoroughly every kind of work 
in the home; this was an indispensa- 
ble part of their education, for I 
meant for them to be good wives.” 
To-day they are filling well the des- 
tiny for which she so wisely trained 
them—good husbands and_ wives, 
well educated for public and private 
duties, while she, the sensible woman, 
is an honored queen, eighty years 
old, in the homes of her children. 

What a pity that all mothers are 
not so wise. What sorrow might be 
prevented if our dear. boys and girls 
were only trained, from the cradle. 
up, for the duties of life.. So many 
leave the home nest like unfledged 
hirds and miserably fail for the lack 
of judicious instruction. ‘As the 
twig is bent, so the tree will incline.” 
“Marybelle, Maie, and the young 
srass-widow Jones,’ of whom you 
speak, did not have sensible mothers. 
Go out in the country and get you 
a good domestic wife. 

Many thanks, Alamance, for your 
canning receipes; they are fine. And 
how delighted we would be to see 
those ten healthy children _ sitting 
around the table enjoying your splen- 
did fruits and vegetables! 

With the name of Jackson County, 
“Sweet Sixteen,” there comes’ the 
pleasant memory of bonnie days 
spent among your hospitable people 


and your fine mountain scenery. The.} 


mossy dells with grandest ferns and 
rare lilies—how it rests us to think 
about them! As you say, our dear 
young Southern. girls and boys are 
the equal of any intellect; all they 
heed is good training. Our Northern 
sisters do not stand over hot stoves 
in hot weather, three times a day, 
biking hot biscuit with which to 
sive their families indigestion. They 
have regular baking. days for tht 
splendid loaf bread. Then they teach 
their young people to work and make 
them go to school—that is, the 
(thrifty, best people do this. 

“Sweet Sixteen,” girls should not 
think of marrying for a support.” 
Accept your lover because that is the 
Nivine plan for ‘our best happiness; 
ihe wise mother prepares them for 
(his by giving to her children. do- 
Nestic training and the very best 
‘dication that is within her power 
'o give. I say mothers, because “‘the 
hind that rocks the cradle rules the 
World.” Be sure to write us again, 
and next time tell us of your fine 
AUNT MARY. 


scenery, 








Which Needs Education Most—the 


Boy or the Girl? 
Nigella Mary: It seems that 
r discussion just now is 
compulsory education. When a 
a ogee are depending on its 
Support, it isn’t right to 
compel it to go to school. But ma- 
jority rules in everything. The ma- 
Jority of children could attend the 
ie gg if they only woould. 1 
to school aan — naving ie 
until after it is twelve 
years old. A child can’t do very 
sis 2 meade supporting its parents 
untill after it j 
certainly oe htc 
<a and write. 
It will be a blessing to the people 
when the compulsory law is put into 
use. The Northern people are far 
ahead of Southern people in educa- 
tion. Why is it? Because they com- 
pel their children to go to school 
more than Southern people do. It 
is not because their boys and girls 
are brighter, for they are not. The 
Southern people are advancing step 
by step, and some day they can fee 
themselves equal to the Northern 
people in all forms of culture. 

I have heard the question asked 
-—Where there is a boy and a girl, 
and just one of them is to be edu- 
cated, which should have the educa- 
ticn? 

I say the girl. A boy with an 
ordinary education can be a carpen- 
ter, farmer, or almost any old thing. 
What can a girl do without an edu- 
cation? She can’t do anything. 

Some people say the boys should be 
the best educated because they have 
to take care of the girls. This might 
have been the case 30 or 40 years 
ago, when a girl remained with her 
parents until she was fifteen or six- 
teen, and then married the first man 
that ‘popped the question.’’ Not so 
with the independent girl of to-day. 
If she doesn’t marry, she is not 
ashamed to be called an ‘‘old maid.’’ 
Men do not care to go to the altar 
with a pretty, blushing sixteen-year- 
old girl now. They want a woman, 
not a mere girl. Any girl should be 
in school at sixteen and not think of 
marrying. There are thousands of 
positions open to the educated girl. 
If she is educated she can make her 
own way and not worry for support. 

Why are not more of the young 
people writing to Social Chat?- You 
must come back and help make So- 
cial Chat brighter. 

How many of you object to novel 
reading? I object to reading some 
novels. I read stories written by 
Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, Mrs. C. M. 
Brame and ‘‘The Duchess.’ I like 
their stories, but I read several other 
authors. I do not think there is 
any harm in reading good novels. 

SWEET SIXTEEN. 

Jackson Co., N. C. 





Canning Fruit. 

Dear Aunt Mary: First, if you are 
going to use old cans, see if the tops 
fit. Old rubbers may be used the 
second year if they do not break 
easily.. Wash them in hot water and 
soap, and rinse in hot water, and 
turn down on table to drain; leave 
tops and rubbers on back of stove in 
a pan of hot water. 

Prepare ‘blackberries, dewberries, 
raspberries, and strawberries by rins- 
ing and picking, put with just enough 
water to start them and can while 
they are boiling. 

Pears should be peeled, cut in 
quarters and cores removed, and cov- 
ered two-thirds with water. Cook 
4intil they can be pierced easily with 
a fork; then can. 

Open. peaches should always be 
used, Let: them be perfectly ripe, 
but not soft. Peel and cut in half. 


It'is better to use a small vessel and 


cook only enough to fill one can at 
a time, for they cook to pieces easily. 
They should be half covered with 
water. 








Tomatoes, if small, should be can- 
ned whole; if large, they must be 
cut up; put no water in, and cook 
just enough to get done. 

Apples should be cooked thorough- 
ly, like mush. They must*be cooked 
slowly and are not so apt to stick 
if not stirred until done. 

When the fruit is ready wrap the 
can in a hot cloth and put it on an 
inverted pie-pan on back of stove; 
fill with fruit from the kettle, seal 
with top and rubbers direct from the 
hot water. I have canned three or 
four hundred cans this way each 
year for years and never break one 
and rarely lose one. 

All preserves should be canned. 
They taste fresher and do just as well 
with three-fourths of a pound of 
sugar to a pound of fruit; and for 
some fruits, not so acid, one-half 
pound will do. 

In making sweet pickle peaches, 
I use open-stone peaches. Make a 
syrup of three pounds of sugar and 
one pint of vinegar to seven of fruit; 
let sugar and vinegar come to a boil, 
drop in a few peaches at a time and 
as soon as they get the least bit soft 
take them out and putin cans. Cook 
the syrup twenty minutes and pour 
over the peaches and seal. It saves 
cooking over to put in cans. 

ALAMANCE. 

Alamance Co., N. C. 





A Bachelor and Proud of It—His 
Reasons. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Yes, I am a 
“Mountain Hoojer’ from as far in 
the sticks as they raise ’em, but 
every once in a long while, I let my 
mind think a bit; and now I am 
going to give you a few of my latest 
“thinks.” I know my opinions will 
not be very highly valued, but that 
doesn’t bother me in the least. 

I have never read. our Social Chat 
much, and judging by Sincere’s ar- 
ticleticle right recently I am afraid 

I have lost a great deal. 

In the first place, dear Sincere, 
don’t you think you go at the “‘bach- 
elor biz’’ a bit backward? You seem 
to think that the sentinment of that 
immorta] song, ‘‘Everybody Works 
but Father,’ is fast fastening its 
clutches upon the American people. 
Is that the idea? Now I like Aunt 
Mary’s comment on your “peice.” 

You, Sincere want the bachelor to 
“sive the woman a place as beloved 
wife and honored mistress of their 
home and mother of children.” Is 
that it? Yes, but the question is, 
whom shall he choose? We sit on 
the front porch and see our female 
acquaintances go down the street be- 
fore us. 

Maybette? No, she would never 
do. She won’t do one single thing 
but attend whist parties and balls. 
Why, she will parade the street in 
a low-necked dress and short sleeves 
that would make any man blush! 

Well, there is Maie: what about 
her? Her? Why, his whole salary 
would not pay half her milliners’ 
bills, and she must have these 
things, you know. 

Well, how would the young grass- 
widow, Mrs. Jones do? Why her 
husband got a divorce because he 
couldn’t live with her. What was 
the trouble? Why, she spent all her 
time at that ‘‘Woman’s Rights Club” 
and refused the duties of a mother 
so that she might give more time to 
society; and at last he swore he 
wouldn’t stand it any longer and 
now he is a ‘“woman-hater.”’ 

And so on down the line. T doubt 
if there is one bachelor. in ten who 
cannot give legitimate reasons for 
remaining in the happy state of sin- 
gle blessedness. And by the way, 
old Mr. St. Paul gave us as his 
“cherished opinion’ that it were bet- 
ter for a man not to marry did he 
not? And he had the general repu- 
tation of having been a pretty wise 








kid, didn’t he?—quite a prominent 
man in his church I believe. 

Let us change that misleading 
song and sing it something like this: 


Everybody works but mother, 
And she hangs around all day, 
Talking of all her neighbors, 
As bridge-whist she does play. 
Father works at the factory, 
And Willie clerks up town, 
Saving all their money 

To pay for Ma’s new gown. 


When a man marries, he wants a 
wife not a lec{urer; a woman whom 
he can love, not a cigarette-smoking 
card-player, nor a “butterfly of fash- 
ion,’’ nor a masculine woman. 

And that, dear Madam, is the se- 
cret of it all. He doesn’t want to 
marry because he sees what it does 
for his friends. 


I really think, Sincere, that if 
you would turn your attention to the 
“cussin’’’ of the rotten, reeking, 


abominable aristocracy of up-to-date 
‘‘sassiety,’’ you would be considering 
a great deal more serious question 
and doing a great deal more good. 
Of all perils of the American people 
to-day, I believe that the worship of 
the aristocracy is the greatest. 

A few months ago when Alice 
Roosevelt was married, didn’t the 
whole gaping country fall down on 
their knees and worship the very 
ground over which she passed in her 
automobile, not designing to give 
them a smile? 

I’ll tell you what’s so, some mighty 
wise old ‘“‘sogers’’ told us several 
years ago that all men ought to be 
free and equal creatures, and if the 
fool people don’t stop bowing down 
in the abjectest adoration to every 
old ‘‘colonel’”’ they meet the nation 
will drift into an aristocratic gov- 
ernment and our children and grand- 
children will never cease to curse the 
fathers who caused that state of 
affairs. 

Let us hear from some other new 
zTyr:. : 

MOUNTAIN HOOJER. 
Burke Co., N. C. 











French Tulles 


Shelf emptying Jot handsome 
75c. printed French Tulles— 
beautiful floral printings on 
White, Black or Colored grounds, 
35c. a yard. 

45c. Silk Warp Pongee— 
natural Pongee color with colored 
stripes, checks and Black spots, 
and rings, 25c. a yard. 

2oc. and 25c. Imported Irish 
Dimities — White, Pink, Black, 
Light or Navy Blue grounds with 
neat White or Colored printings, 


5c. 


BOGGS & BURL 


Department 36, Allegheny, Pa. 
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“‘WHAT’S THE NEWS?”’ 
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THE TORRENS SYSTEM AGAIN. 


We are still hearing from readers who are anxi- 
ous to have North Carolina adopt the Torrens Sys- 
tem of registering land titles, one of our latest let- 
ters being from Mr. John McDowell, of Mecklen- 
burg, who writes: 

“We are interested in the Torrens System and 
would like to know where a copy of it could be 
had. We want our representatives in the Legisla- 
ture pledged to its support.’’ 

In answer to this request, we will say that the 
Torrens System is now in force in a number of 
States, but the details differ. Legislators who may 
be interested can get a copy of the proposed Vir- 
ginia statute by addressing Hon. Eugene C. Mas- 
sie, Richmond: we regret that it is too long to 
publish in The Progressive Farmer. The thing to 
do is to pledge your candidate to the Torrens idea: 
the exact details can be worked out later. 
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THE FERTILIZER TONNAGE. . 


The railroads are attempting to have the North 
Carolina Corporation Commission change the mini- 
mum tonnage for fertilizers so that they will 
grant the car-load rate only on fertilizer shipments 
of fifteen tons or more instead of on ten tons or 
more as they are now required to do. Farmers 
who are interested should lose no time in writing 


Mr. H. C. Brown, Clerk of the Commission, Ra- 
leigh, to protest against fhe change. At the Far- 


mers’ Convention here last week the following 
resolution in regard to this matter was adopted: 

“Wheras, the principal railroads of this State 
have filed with the North Carolina Corporation 
Commission an application to increase the mini- 
nium tonnage for a car-load of fertilizers from 
twenty thousand to thirty thousand pounds, which 
would be detrimental to the interests of the farm- 
ers of the State, as the proposed change would in- 
crease the freight on ten ton shipments of ferti- 
lizers 20 per cent; therefore 

“Resolved, that we, the North Carolina Farm- 
ers’ State Convention, enter our earnest protest 
against the change asked by the railroads, and 
we respectfully request the Corporation Commis- 
sion not to permit the said increase.”’ 





THREE NOTABLE FEATURES. 

On our ninth page this week is one of the most 
suggestive articles that we have had in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer this year. 
Qlds argues, 


There are, as Col. 
neglected opportunities 
here in the South for money-making in just such 
a line of small industries as he mentions. The 
subject perhaps appeals to us even more forcibly 
because of the fact that the man whom Col. Olds 
mentions as having made money with bees and 
honey, was for a long time a printer in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer office, and left us to take up a 
work in which most people would have seen no 
opportunity. Moreover, one need not give all his 
time to these small industries; many of them 
can be successfully managed as side issues, or 
during one’s leisure season, or by some member 
of the family physically unable to do regular farm 
labor. It is a subject well worth thinking about. 

Besides Col. Olds’ article, there are two other 
features of this week’s Progressive Farmer which 
would alone give it distinction. The first of these 


countless 


Fever” by Dr. R. H. Lewis. So fearful are the 


graves are to be made this very summer for vic- 
tims who might be saved if they and their families 
would only use a few simple precautions, that we 
feel that no article that we have had for a long 
time deserves more earnest attention. It should 
be read and filed away that it may be read again; 
and the facts it brings out should be emphasized 
until ignorance shall no longer murder its thou- 
sands each year. 

The third of our trio of notable features this 
week is Mr. C. B. William’s paper on seed selec- 
tion. ‘The fact that it is easily possible by more 
careful seed selection to increase each year’s farm- 
ing profits in North Carolina alone to the extent 
of $10,000,000, is enough to command for this 
article the most thoughtful consideration. Mr. 
Williams outlines the system by which our seed 
corn may be improved, and in early issues of The 
Progressive Farmer Dr. W. J. McLendon, of An- 
son County, and Mr. S. H. Hobbs, of Sampson, wil! 
write on how to select your cotton-seed—field se- 
lection. Suppose we should get this $10,000,000 
a year increased profits in North Carolina, and 
similar amounts in each adjoining State, and use 
it for better schools and better homes—we should 
soon have the finest farmers and the most beauti- 
ful farming country the South has ever known! 





VIRGINIA STATE FARMERS’ INSTITUTE. 


We were promised a report from the Virginia 
State Farmers’ Institute which was held two 
weeks ago at Blackburg; but so far, however, the 
report has not reached us. But from a private 
letter to the Editor from Prof. Andrew M. Soule, 
Dean and Director of the Virginia College of Agri- 
culture and Experiment Station, we quot the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘Our State Farmers’ Institute was a suc- 
cess beyond our fondest expectation; over 1,050 
farmers visited Blackburg on the special train, 
and it was the most enthusiastic and successful 


meeting I ever had the pleasure of being asso- 
ciated with.” 





IN OLD SAMPSON. 


The Editor of The Progressive Farmer had the 
pleasure of addressing a large crowd of Sampson 
County farmers at a grand rally in Clinton July 
4th. Moreover, in our short stay in the county, 
we took note of some things which it seems worth 
while to relate for purposes of instruction and re- 
proof, as the preacher would say. 

& 

In the first place, there is a spirit of progress 
in the very air, and the Sampson people have a 
faith in their county and its future that is some- 
what akin to the patriotic enthusiasm of the in- 
habitants of Greensboro and Atanta. And as 
Sampson is a farming county, to say that she is 
progressing is, of course, to say that her farming 
is improving. This is evidenced by the great in- 
crease in farm values. As we went into Clinton 
we overheard a fellow-passenger say that farm 
lands in his section ten years ago were worth only 
$4 or $5 per acre, and now worth $20. Near the 
towns much good farming land is held at $100 
per acre. People are no longer satisfied with a 
yield of one-half bale of cotton per acre, but are 


working rather toward the bale and a half mark 
average—and some talk of two bales per acre. 


Then, too, Sampson County has the reputation of 


feeding itself more nearly than almost any other 
county. Cattle feeding is now carried on to a con- 


siderable extent, and it is said that the county 
need not import a pound of Western meat. 

Arriving in Clinton, we were taken in tow by 
Mr. S. H. Hobbs—‘‘Sam Hobbs,” the Sampson 
people call him—and he is a man who should not 
be passed by with a word. His farm of rich level 
land reminded us of the great Kansas corn fields 
through which we had traveled a year ago that 
day, and it is not likely that many Kansas farmers 





is the paper on “The Prevention of Typhoid 





can beat his farming record for 1905-—$2,500 


ravages of this dread disease, so many hundred - 


] Wish to get, write to him; he is reliable. 


worth of products sold as a result of his own labor 
and that of one hired hand, with only $2.65 worth 
of additional hoe work, though with some further 
expense for harvesting, of course. Mr. Hobbs has 
set himself to the patriotic task of bringing up 
Sampson County farming; and in season and out 
of season he preaches and practices the gospel of 
better methods. Nearly everybody in the county 
knows his favorite saying—that “‘it is no use to go 
West to get a new place: there is a new farm right 
down below the old one, if one will but take a two- 
horse plow, plow deep, and bring it to the top.” 
It is farmers who have caught the spirit of this 
doctrine who are no longer content with the half 
bale of cotton per acre, but are thinking rather 
of the bale and a half and two bale yield. 
BS 

The public spirit shown by the people of Samp- 
son County, their interest in the public education, 
is another thing it is good to see. The aggressive 
and popular young County Superintendent of 
Schools, Prof. John A. Ferrell, was a leader in the 
campaign some time ago which resulted in the 
people of Clinton and its vicinity going down in- 
to. their pockets and raising enough money by 
private subscription to build a splendid graded 
school. Now the two townships are supporting 
the school by local tax, while every man in the 
town is as proud of it as if he owned it in fee sim- 
ple; and the principal has so captured the hearts 
of the children that he might easily lure them all 
away after the manner of the famous ‘Pied Piper 
of Hamelin.” 

& 

The rural telephone is also fast winning its way 
in all parts of Sampson and there are now four 
or five lines reaching from one end of the county 
to the other. Sooner or later we shall expect 
Sampson to equal the progressive record of Union 
in its appreciation and use of this great modern 
convenience, the telephone. 

uf 

We might say a great deal more—something 
about the improvement of the country homes in 
Sampson County, the liberal support given a num- 
her of excellent high schools, such as that at 
Salemburg; the new interest the people are feel- 
ing in the improvement of their roads, and the 
large number of young men and young women 
(especially young women, we are told) whom the 
county is sending to our leading educational insti- 
tutions,—but all this cannot be told in one news- 
paper article. We can only say in a word, that 
old Sampson has the strength which its name 
would suggest, and unless all signs fail, it is go- 


ing to be one of the leading counties in North 
Carolina. 





R A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


It’s good to have money and the things that 
money will buy, but it’s good, too, to check up 
once in a while and make sure you haven't los! 
the things that money won’t buy. When a fe!- 
low’s got what he set out for in this world, he 
Should go off into the woods for a few weeks now 
and then to make sure that he’s still a man, and 
not a plug-hat and a frock-coat and a wad of bills. 
-—Old Gorgan Graham. 





If you wish to buy anything—implements, 12- 
chinery, tools, live stock, poultry, fertilizers, ‘° 
hicles, books, seed, fruit trees, furniture, piar.s. 
organs, etc., etc..—look over the advertising ©°!- 
umns.of The Progressive Farmer. If you find 
the name of a dealer who handles the goods youl 
(And 
don’t forget to mention The Progressive Farme'.' 
If you do not find an advertisement of what yo! 
Wish to buy, write to us and we will take pleasure 


in referring you to some trustworthy person ©" 
firm that will supply you. 





Stability of national character goes with fir” 


ae of foothold on the soil—David Starr Jo™- 
an. 
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THE SOUTH’S NEGLECT OF SMALL INDUS- 
TRIES. 





Taking Raleigh Merely as an Example, Col. Olds 
Illustrates Our General Failure to, Improve Oar 
Opportunities—Apply the Principles to Your 
Own Community and Work Out Your Own 
Conclusion. 


Messrs. Editors: Some years ago I visited a 
number of New England towns and was struck by 
the fact that they pay extraordinary attention to 
what may be called very small industries. The 
time was here in North Carolina when the people 
at home made pretty nearly everything they used, 
but that time has become but a memory now. If 
one goes into a store, looks about at the various 
things on the shelves, say of a hardware store, and 
then asks how many of the things are made here 
in North Carolina, there will be food for thought 
in the answer the clerks will give. One New Eng- 
land town, a small place, manufactures more than 
a hundred different articles of daily use. There 
are towns in that section which specialize, as for 
instance Wethersfield, which is the centre of the 
onion trade of the world. The whole town smells 
like a big onion, and so powerful is the odor that 
a wag once said he began to weep as soon as he 
got within a mile of the place. The thrifty New 
Iinglanders make everything pay. North Carolina 
has many times the advantages of New Kingland, 
in every way, certainly in soil, and most assuredly 
in a climate which allows out-door work, say 
every day in the year except fifty-two Sundays, 
and some twenty working days, when there is rain 
or snow. But here there can be something doing 
practically all the time. 


Money in Hay. 


I have been asked to say something to The 
Progressive Farmer’s readers about small iadus- 
tries here, and will take Raleigh as an example 
of what opportunities are offered. I know The 
Progressive Farmer is not a local paper, but what 
I say of Raleigh will apply to a greater or less 
extent to all other Southern communities, and the 
reader may compare conditions with these in his 
own section and work out his own conclusion. 

There are fine meadows near Raleigh and also 
vacant hillsides, on both of which high-class hay 
can be grown; wonderfully fine hay in the 
weadows, where not a fiftieth part of the natural 
growth is ever gathered or even looked after. 
Some two.years ago I was driving out with your 
Dr. Tait Butler, the State Veterinarian, a particu- 
larly observant man, who has travelled all over 
the country, and he expressed astonishment as he 
stopped here and there and examined the fine 
natural grasses in the meadows, to which no one 
ever gave any attention, and said a great sum 
could be made by persons who took up this matter 
of grass-raising. The passion for cotton and for 
big farms has been an overshadowing sort of a 
thing in much of North Carolina, and the book, 
“Ten Acres Enough,’’ has evidently not been read 
by many people in the State. What is going to be 
said will not call into question the fact that here 
and there in the State marked attention is paid 
to small farms and to the care of every bit of the 
land, but the conditions at this point are what 
are now under study, so to speak. 


Growing Seed for Northern Markets. 


Some years ago a man who now has a truck 
farm near Wilmington used to raise in a couple 
of miles of Raleigh seeds for one of the great 
houses North which sells them, the purpose be- 
ing to have these grown in a Southern soil and 
climate. He made quite a good thing out of it, 
and it was very interesting to visit his place and 
see acres of cucumbers, cantaloupes and all sorts 
of things, grown merely for the seed. There is an 
opportunity to do this same things; and on the 
same farm there might be, with profit, a cannery 
for tomatoes and other vegetables and fruits, 
while the growing of tomatoes and cucumbers, 
onions, etc., for pickling could be made profitable. 
If anyone will take the trouble to go out from Ra- 
leigh and devote a day to walking here and there 
and seeing the very great amount of vacant land, 
admirably adapted for these purposes, he will 
simply be astonished. The writer knows every 
by-path within five miles of Raleigh, almost as 
well as he does the city streets, from years of 
tramping, and knows fields in sight of the city 
which have not been in cultivation for the past 
twenty-five years, which yet would make good 
truck farms, or places for raising grass, fruits, 
verries, vegetables for canning and pickling, ete. 


Medicinal Herbs. 


If one goes up in the mountain region it wili 
be found that much wzttention is paid to the 


Lenoir or Statesville, where there are big ware- 
houses for the storage of such things. In the 
woods around Raleigh there are quantities of 
such herbs, none of which are gathered or sold, 
except by some negro ‘‘yerb doctor,’ perhaps. 
Up in the mountains the majority of people know 
the names of medicinal plants and their value, 
while in this region how few country people can 
tell you the name of two score of the plants they 
see all the summer long! 


The Silkk Worm Industry Neglected. 


There is the silk worm industry, which the De- 
partment of Agriculture of the State has been 
trying to press. Twenty years ago in the sub- 
urbs of Raleigh, millions of silk worm eggs were 
grown for France by a thrifty Swiss, the French 
worm having at that time a disease, for which a 
scientific man discovered a remedy. This Swiss 
had scores of mulberry trees, the leaves of which 
are the food of the silk worm. The State Agri- 
cultural Department will take every pound of silk 
which is grown; but cam any person be found in 
Raleigh, or in ten miles of it, who grows silk? 
It is thought to be too small a business. That 
is one of the prime causes of all this trouble— 
things are thought to be too small, and people 
strike out, or try to strike out, after the big 
things, and often are very much like Darius Green 
and his flying machine—don’t fly at all, but hit 
the ground mighty hard. 


Forest Wastes. 


Look along the streams and hedge-rows all 
through this section and see the quantities of 
sumach everywhere. Every ounce of it can be 
sold for dye stuffs, etc. Go to a wood yard and 
see the hard woods piled up there for sale, to be 
burned and thus in a sense wasted—the white 
oak, hickory, and not infrequently, dogwood. 
These hard-woods have such a value that they 
ought not be wasted in such a way as this, for 
italeigh ought to make of the hiskory in this sec- 
tion axe, hatchet and hammer handles; out of the 
white-oak all sorts of materials for vehicles, and 
out of the dogwood shuttles, bobbins and spools— 
not the crude products, the mere blanks, but fin- 
ished things. And not only ought there to be fac- 
tories for turning out these and selling them di- 
rect to the mills, which so abound in the State. 
but there certainly ought to be a furniture fac- 
tory, to use many sorts of wood, and there could 
well be a factory to make various things from the 
straw of the long-leaf pine. 


Leather and Leather Products. 


What attention is paid to the making of leather 
here? Look at the beef cattle brought into Ra- 
leigh. What is done with the hides of horses, 
which are simply hauled out of the city and left 
upon a hillside to the south of it, to be food for 
the buzzards, the hides and the fertilizing ma- 
terials being a like loss and the bones being per- 
laps equally unnoticed, though every bit is of 
value, and the bones gathered in all this section 
could be ground into bone meal and find a ready 
sale here at home. From the leather which could 
be made here by some of the new processes of 
canning, all sorts of things could be made, no- 
tably horse-collars, which used to be very profita- 
bly manufactured here. 


Goat Mean Money, Too. 


Last spring, I was out on the Mexican frontier, 
in Southwest Texas, and in that country. a world 
of desert, with the hills looking as if the volcanic 
fires had left them but a few days, and with the 
growth little but cactus and other forbidding 
things, there were thousands of goats, Angoras, 
grown with profit, for their hair and also for their 
flesh. ‘The hair brought from thirty to forty cents 
a pound and the flesh found a ready sale in any 
of the big markets, or small ones for that matter. 
Yet that land is so poor that it requires fifteen 
acres to support « cow, that being the calcula- 
tion as to pasturage. 


Making the Best Water-Ground Meal. 


j.00k about Raleigh, here and there, and see if 
small water-powers are not available. Within 
three miles or so of the city there are four or 
five such powers on Crabtree Creek alone, only 
one of which is being utilized, and that in a small, 
and in fact, spasmodic way. There is a great de- 
mand for good meal, water-ground meal, the kind 
our grandmothers used, by this being meant the 
old-fashioned sort, which is not treated in such 
a way as to make it look like flour, to be about as 
slippery as so much ground soapstone or talc, and 
tu have the least possible amount of nourishment 
in it, the heart having been removed for the malt, 
the latter to be sold to the whiskey distillers, in- 


two places in Raleigh the good old-fashioned 
meal is made, ground slowly, thus giving the whole 
grain to the meal. These places have not the 
capital they should have, and Raleigh could main- 
tain half a dozen such mills with profit, letting it 
be known that the meal they turned out would 
be high-class and would be kept so. In fact, if 
it was seen that whatever was made here was just 
what it was guaranteed to be and the news got 
abroad that Raleigh products were always what 
they claimed to be, there is simply no telling what 
a future there would be for the manufactories 
here. 


Manufacturing All Our Cotton at Home. 


There are now in Raleigh three cotton mills 
and three mills which make underwear or hosiery 
from cotton. Two of the cotton mills turn out 
cloth, while the third the oldest one of all, ships 
goods. All these mills are busy; every one of 
them wants more employees, the goods are high- 
class, and they are but an earnest, as large indus- 
tries, of the possibilities of small ones. Go to 
one of the stocking mills, for example, and see 
what an example of thrift it is; look at the faces 
of the employees, and see what opportunities are 
offered; see to how great a part of the world the 
goods go, and what a demand there is for honest- 
ly made goods. Then consider the fact that Ra- 
leigh ought not to ship out a bale of cotton grown 
anywhere in this section; that it ought to hold 
every bale here and never let it pass away except 
in the shape of a finished product. There could 
be here a score of factories making different 
kinds of articles out of cotton, such as very wide 
cloth for plant-beds, parts of harness, sash-cords, 
towels, carpets, bags, etc. 


“How Doth the Little Busy Bee!”’ 


Then there are our little friends, the bees. Do 
vou know that there is a demand, a constant de- 
mand, for every bit of honey and for every ounce 
of beeswax? Yet there is only one bee-farmer in 
this city. He is pushing his business, and finds 
it. pleasant and profitable at the same time, so 
much so that General Julian S. Carr is having 
him establish a colony of 300 hives at Occonee- 
chee. There is the proof of the pudding. Raleigh 
offers flowers of many kinds to the bees, from 
April to November. It is.a good point for the 
raising of bees, and the honey is valuable in 
many ways. It is a business in which women can 
engage, as they can in several of the other little 
businesses referred to in this article, which. after 
all, is a mere hint at the possibilities, and might 
be elaborated and made to cover many other 
things. 

Take iron-ware and see how few things are 
made here, out of the multitude that could be 
made. One man makes plows, and does it so well 
that he sells them all over the South. They have 
a reputation and he keeps it up, and that is the 
key-note to success—not to blow a bubble and 
then let it burst, but to build one’s goods as char- 
acter should be built, something solid, permanent 
and what it seems to be. This plow-maker turns 
out castings, and goods ones, and sells them 
everywhere, too. Another man makes the sheet- 
iron stoves which are so cheap and convenient, 
and half a dozen others could carry on the same 
business. Other persons might make wooden- 
ware, including bowls, trays, plates, crates, bar- 
rels, boxes-—in fact, scores of things out of metal 
or wood. 

Pecans Always in Demand. 


There is the culture of pecans, a great industry 
in Texas, and the trees here grow just as well as 
they do in Texas and as fine nuts can be produced 
in North Carolina as anywhere in the world. 
They have a standard price of $4 a bushel, and 
all the world wants them. A tree begins bear- 
ing when eight years old, and if anyone would 
look at the big tree in the Catholic Church-yard 
it will be seen that a wonderful amount of nuts 
is produced. Then think of the waste-lands on 
which these trees could be planted and the amount 
which they would yield, all the way from $4 to 
$20 a tree, according to age, and besides this, 
the timber is of value, being one of the best of 
the hard-wocds. 

As has been said above, this is merely a hint 
of some of the possibilities in the way of small in- 
dustries at Raleigh, and the writer will be very 
happy indeed if some of these ideas, thus sown 
as seed, take root and flourish in this community; 
and if the suggestions here made, using Raleigh 
as an example, lead Progressive Farmer readers 
in all sections of the South to consider ways 
and means of inproving these neglected opportuni- 
ties for money-making. 

FRED A. OLDS. 
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PREVENTING TYPHOID FEVER. 





A Disease Which Causes Colossal Waste of Life and Treasure, Largely 
Preventable—Simple Rules Plaiinly Stated by Dr. R. H. Lewis. 


Messrs. Editors: Typhoid fever is 
of our most serious diseases. Al- 
though we have no vital statistics for 
our State, the difficulty of obtaining 
such in a rural community like ours 
being practically insurmountable, an 
estimate based on the census reports 
would probably justify us in stating 
that about a thousand persons die in 
North Carolina from typhoid fever 
every year. For every fatal case 
there are in all likelihood five, or 
more, which recover. The value toa 
community of a human life is vari- 
ously estimated, some writers placing 
it as high as $5,000. Putting it at 
half that figure the loss to the State 
annually from deaths from this dis- 
ease is $2,500,000. As each case 
that recovers is unable to work, on 
an average, say, three months the 
time lost by the 5,000 cases would 
amount, at $15 a month, to nearly a 
quarter of a million more and the 
cost-of nursing, etc., would bring the 
loss in dollars and _ cents, in round 
numbers, to $3,000,000. Adding to 
this the anxiety and sorrow of rela- 
tives and friends, which cannot be 
computed in terms of money, we hav» 
some idea of what an affliction it is. 
And what makes it so much worse, is 
that it could be largely avoided, for 
it is a preventable disease. 


Typhoid a Preventable Disease. 


Typhoid or euteric fever is a dis- 
ease of the small intestine and is 
caused by a germ known as the bacil- 
lus typhosus, which attacks certain 
glands in the walls of the bowel and 
causes their ulceration. The condi- 
tions here being favorable to their 
growth, they increase with marvelous 
rapidity. To give the reader some 
idea of the rate of increase of the 
bacteria, I will digress for a moment. 


Bacteria reproduce themselves by 


what is known as fission, or dividing 
in two. This process is supposed to 
take place about every half hour. 
What this means is. well illustrated 
by the story of the Eastern Potentate, 
with which many who read this are 
probably familiar. The king, wishing 
to reward a subject who had done 
him great service, offered him ‘the 
half of his kingdom.’ ‘‘No,” said 
the man, “I will not accept that, but 
will be content if your Majesty will 
give me one grain of wheat for the 
first square on the chess board (oft 
which game the king was very fond) 
and ouble on the other sixty-three— 
two for the second, four for the third, 
and so on.” The king protested 
against the smallest of the gift, but 
upon making a caluculation it turned 
out that there were not ships enough 
in the world to hold the wheat he 
would have gotten. Or, as Dr. Prud- 
den, one of the leading bacteriologists 
of the country, puts it, one bacterium 
placed in the Atlantic Ocean would 
fill it solid full in five days, if the 
conditions were _ favorable for its 
growth. These illustrations enable 
us to fgrm some idea of the myriads 
of the typhoid bacilli producéd in the 
intestine and discharged in each 
evacuation. 

To produce the disease, the germs 
must be swallowed. Now how does 
it come about? 


Five Ways of Transmitting Typhoid 
Fever. 


First—and chiefly—through the 
drinking water, typhoid fever being 
One of the water-borne diseases. The 
bowel discharges are thrown out on 
the ground. The rain comes and 
washes the germs directly into the 
well or spring, or, most commonly, 
in the case of wells they seep through 





the soil and find an entrance in that ; discharges of a case. Every case of 


way. Sometimes they are introduced 


y 
by handling the well bucket with 
dirty hands. A pump is safer than 
open well. The most striking’ dem- 
onstration of the water carriage of 
the disease is the celebrated epidemic 
which occurred in 1885 in Plymouth, 
Pa., a mountain town of 8,000 popu- 
lation. A case of typhoid fever oc- 
curred in one or two huts on the 
watershed of the stream supplying 
the town in January. The undisin- 
fected excreta were thrown out on 
the snow. On the 26th of March a 
thaw came and the water was turned 
into the mains. On the 10th of April 
the first case appeared. During the 
spring and summer there were from 
1,100 to 1,500 cases, with between 
100 and 150 deaths—and only among 
those drinking this water. Those 
using other drinking water escaped. 

Second, through milk. The well 
at the dairy is infected and the cans 
washed in that water get some of the 
germs in them and they grow luxuri- 
antly in the milk with which they are 
afterwards filled. Or the milker, 
having what is known as a ‘‘walking 
case,’’ or nursing a case of fever, gets 
his hands soiled an dthe germs are 
transmitted to the milk in that way. 

Third, by flies, which, having 
crawled over the bowel discharges fly 
into the kitchen or dining-room and 
plant the germs sticking to their feet 
on the food. In the investigation of 
the great outbreak among our troops 
during the Spanish War, this method 
of transmission was demonstrated. 

Fourth, by dust infected with 
germs getting into the food or water, 
or on the clothes, then on the hands, 
then in the mouth. 

Fifth, by careless nursing by those 
nursing a case eating with unwashed 
hands. And in _ other less common 
ways. 


Why Typhoid is More Common in 
Country Than in Town. 


Typhoid fever is more prevalent 
in the country than in cities having 
a public water supply and a sewerage 
system. The reason for this is that 
the well or spring is more apt to be- 
come contaminated from carelessness 





in permitting accumulations of filth | 


of various kinds, which furnish breed- 
ing places for the germs, too near the 
well, and neglect of the surface 
privy. The surface of the ground all 
around the well for a distance of not 
less than three times its depth should 
be kept scrupulously clean of house 
and kitchen = slops, stable manure, 
etc, 

More especially..should the privy 
be carefully looked after. A plentiful 
supply of dry earth or dust should 
be kept on hand and each evacuation 
covered therewith. If used in suffici- 
ent quantities this would not only 
prevent the infection of flies, but 
would destroy the odors. Not less 
often than once a week the excrement 
should be removed and buried ov. 
thrown on the ground sufficiently far 
from the house. This care should 
be exercised not only when typhoid is 
present, but at all times. It is an es- 
tablished fact not only that the germs 
continue in the discharge from the 
bowels and kidneys for weeks and 
months after recovery, but they are 
likewise sometimes present in the 
bowels of perfectly healthy persons 
who are what is known as immune to 
the disease. But ordinary decency, 
to say nothing of health, requires 
this work to be done. 


The Most Important Thing. 


The most important thing of 211 is, 
however, the disinfection of the body 


typhoid fever comes from another 





case directly, or in some round- 
about way. If the germs in the first 
case were destroyed while in reach 
they could not start another case. 
Hence the necessity for the disinfec- 
tion referred to. The bed-pan should 
be covered immediately to protect it 
from flies a suitable disinfectant, to 
be prescribed by- the attending phy- 
sician, in sufficient quantity should 
be mixed. with the evacuation, which, 
after standing for not less than a half 
hour, should be buried. The nurse, 
after every handling of the patient, 
should wash and disinfect his or her 
hands. 


Boil the Drinking Water. 


When a case of fever occurs in a 
family, the first thing to do is to boil 
all drinking water, at least until an 
analysis of it can be made in the 
State Laboratory of Hygiene, which 
will be made free of charge upon ap- 
plication to the Seeretary of the State 
Board of Health by the attending 
physician. As a matter of fact, this 
laboratory was begun by the State 
Board of Agriculture for the very 
purpose of helping the farmers in 
this way, and it is stil contributing to 
its support. By this liberal and en- 
lightened action on their part many 
a case of typhoid fever has: been pre- 
vented, and we doubt if any expendi- 
ture of the same amount of money 
has been productive of .an_ equal 
amount of good. The drinking water 
of a family in which occurs typhoid 
fever should always be analyzed as 
soon as possible. Remembering that 
the germs are found in dust, it fol- 





him should be thoroughly cleaned 
and disinfected. 

The prevention of typhoid fever is 
summed up in one word—Cleanli- 
ness. 





What the Law Says. 


The following is the law on the 
subject, see Section 20, Chapter 214, 
Laws 1893, as amended: 

“Any householder in whose family 
there is to his knowledge a person 
sick of cholera or typhoid fever, who 
shall permit the bowel discharges of 
such sick person to be emptied with- 
out first having disinfected them ac- 
cording to the instructions to be ob- 
tained from the attending physician 
or County Superintendent of Health, 
shall be guilty of a misdeamor, and 
wpon conviction shal be fined not less 
than two or more than twenty-five 
dollars, or imprisoned not less than 
ten or more than thirty days. And in 
cases where such undisinfected dis- 
charges are emptied on the water- 
shed of any stream or pond furnish- 
ing the source of water supply for 
any public institution, city or town, 
the penalty shall be a fine of not less 
than twenty-five or more than fifty 
dollars, or imprisonment for not 
more than thirty days. And any phy- 
sician attending a case of cholera or 
typhoid fever who refuses or neglects 
to give the proper instructions for 
such disinfection as soon as the diag- 
nosis is made, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdeamor, and upon conviction, 
shall be fined not less than ten or 
more than fifty dollars.”’ 

RICARD H. LEWIS, M. D., 


lows that after the recovery or death! Secretary North Carolna Board of 


of the patient the room occupied by! 


Health, Raleigh. 








Steam Power Every 


Nothing else so dependable, simple, safe, durable or efficient. Nothing else 
. gives so much power for so little money. 


Small, Large ~- 


LEFFEL ENGINES 


In all forms, engines on boilers, separate bases, on skids, 
etc. A size and style to meet every possible requirement. 
Many years on trial,a success everywhere. Better be on the safe 
side. Write usif you want anv kind of power for any purpose. 
Book giving all details free. Send for it. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Box 178, Springfield, Ohio. 
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Woodruff Hay Press—Mounted and Unmounted 


Double Stroke, Full circle power wheel, wrought iron Rim and Spokes, 
steel-lined Box, automatic Folder to tucks the laps of hay in bale. Main parts 
hard oak wood. Nota ckeap, light press, but a strong, heavy press at a reason- 
able price that will do the work. Sold in fifteen States by five hundred 
agents. If no agent in your town write direct for full description and price. 


Woodruff Hardware @ Mfg. Co., Winder, Ga. 
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OTH mounted and unmounted double stroke full circle wrought iron 
power wheel. Steel lined box. Not a light, cheap press, but a 
strong, heavy press that will do good work. Sold at a reasonable price. 


If no agent in your town write to 


WOODRUFF HDW. @ MFG. CO., Winder, Georgia 


HAY PRESS 
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Fertilizer Drill made 
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SPANGLER ‘i ey cee" DRILL 
—— as “ is superior to other drills. It islight in weight and draft; bas 
its ae high wheels, broad tires, low eal tna aete rain or fertilizer 
evenly, either up or down hill. Being low in Tame, it is easy 
to fill and does not obstruct the driver’s view. Has no cogs nor 
side gear to break. Farmers can make no mistake when they 
gt EN ne gy oy is guaranteed to give 

ct. 
1 tell you more bout this great ~~ a 
SPANGLER MFG. ©O., 
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508 Queen Street, York, Pa. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 











CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 





‘A Merciful Man is Merciful to His Beast” 


—A Little Sermon Which Both 


Young and Old Should Heed. 


Messrs. Editors: If I were asked 
to give my subject the authority and 
flavor of Scripture, I would cite a 
picture, a parable, and a proverb. 
And each of these would have two 
applications; the first embodying the 
gospel of mercy and the second ex- 
hibiting the spirit of cruelty. In the 
picture I would have, on the one 
hand, vouthful David shepherding the 
flock and slaying the lion and bear 
in its defence; and on the other, the 
thrice-smitten ass bowing under 
Balaam before the angry angel. The 
first parable would be that of the 
faithful shepherd searching all night 
for the sheep lost in the wilderness; 
the second, that of Jonathan to David 
where the cruel rich man ruthlessly 
murders the poor man’s lamb. And 
the proverb would be the strong, in- 
cisive words of Solomon: ‘A righte- 
ous Man regardeth the life of his 
breast; but the tender mercies of the 
wicked are cruel.”’ 

Cruelty may be defined as unneces- 
sary torture, or the needless infliction 
of pain. This, it will be seen, does 
not include the killing of certain ani- 
mals for food at an opportune time 
and in a humane manner. Nor does 
it include the merciful murder of 
those animals which ought to be kill- 
ed for the proteciion of more valua- 
ble life and property. In these two 
cases, the just motive for slaying and 
its humane manner of execution 
serve to justify it. But cruelty to 
the lower species is entirely without 
defence or justification; it deserves to 
be  unsparingly condemned and 
speedily corrected. 

It may be of service, therefore, to 
consider briefly the occasion, the ef- 
fect, and the prevention of cruelty 
to animals. 

* *k* * 

Cruelty is indebted for its germi- 
nation and growth to the depravity 
which is imbedded in the human 
heart. Coming to the surface it often 
seeks a mollifying name or veils it- 
self with useless apology. But the 
mask still hides the monster, and 
from the ungainly flower issues the 


serpent’s hiss. 


The brutal treatment of animals is 
very often committed in the name of 
sport. The torturing of a defenseless 
animal, though as base as it is cow- 
ardly, is regarded as an exciting 
amusement. This reminds us of the 
man in Proverb who, after scatter- 


ing fire-brands aid death, said, ‘“‘Am; 


not I in sport?’” The spirit instigat- 
ing a cock or dog fight is no more 
refined than that which gloated over 
the bloody bull-fights of Spain in Me- 
diaeval times or delighted in the fa- 
tal gladiatorial contests of ancient 
Home. That laughter is dearly bought 
which is purchased with the agonies 
of a writhing, speechless brute. It is 
a fiendish glee which feasts upon the 
useless suffering of a poor animal 
that is alowed neither expression nor 
relief. Refined pleasure and brutal 
sport are as distinct as Italian noon- 
day and Egyptian darkness, infinitely 
different, eternally irreconcilable. 
Again, this cruelty may be occa- 
sioned by an outburst of anger. The 
owner of an unruly horse in an in- 
digant moment pelts the poor ani- 
mal with stones, bruises him with a 
deadly club, or lacerates him with a 
pocket-knife.. A thriving milch cow 
has a horn knocked off or a leg brok- 
en through the treatment of an an- 
gered milkman. Instances might be 
multiplied. Who can justify such in- 
famous conduct? Anger cannot ex- 
cuse it. Anger is not a cloak of hid- 
ing for such sin, but a cloak of fire 
burning inward as well as outward. 
Self-interest occasionally prompts 
to inhuman treatment of the lower 





animals, Over-driving, over-loading, 
under-feeding, and half-housing the 
domestic animals in one’s care are 
cases in point. Turning out a horse, 
mule, ox, or other animal to starve 
to death after it has been disabled 
by faithful service, ig an extreme 
case, a real one nevertheless, which 
exhibits a moral atrophy profoundly 
Shocking. There is no element in 
human nature baser than the ingrati- 
tude which would over-work half- 
fed creatures, grind them down to 
disability, and then cast them out to 
freeze and starve. 

Another and growing furm of 
cruelty to animals I need barely 
mention here. It is the art of vivi- 
section, the cutting to pieces of the 
animal while it is yet alive. Against 
this art in medical colleges under cer- 
tain strict limitations I have nothing 
to say. But its practice in the ordi- 
nary schools and_ colleges is to be 
both lamented and censured. Only 
the chosen few, trained and true- 


hearted, should chase so near its. 


source the life of even an inferior 
creature, These investigations are 
made in the name of science and for 
scientific purposes. But as a Pennsyl- 
vania physician says, “There are no 
compensating advantages to the posi- 
tive dangers which the practice in- 
volves.”’ 
* * 

As to the effect of cruelty, we say 
first that it petrifies the sense of pity 
and tenderness. Upon its rude altar 
are sacrificed the noblest elements of 
true manhood. Some one has said: 
‘He who needlessly tramples on a 
worm is no gentleman.”’ It is sicken- 
ing to know that multitudes far less 
talented than a Milan physiologist 
should, like him, inflict what he 
termed ‘‘atrocious torture with much 
pleasure and patience.’’ It seems 
but a step further to the heartless- 
ness of ancient young mothers who, 
without a sign or .tear, committed 
their first-born to the sacrificial 
flames on the altar of Moloch. Sad, 
indeed, that a sympathetic heart 
should thus become repulsive stone. 

Again, this cruelty arouses and 
exhibits the savagery of human na- 
ture. We are told that nearly every 
lad born into the world is by instinct 
a savage, This latent savagery is a 
fire which, if fed with the fuel of 
petty cruelties and fanned by the ex- 
citement of inarticulate agonies, may 
leap into ungovernable flame. You 
remember the story of the pet lion 
who fondly licking his master’s 
hand drew therefrom a_e drop of 
blood. His old appetite was aroused, 
the gentle pet became again the wila 
king-beast of the jungle, and growl- 
ing he slew his owner. So the per- 
mitted excesses of animal ill-treat- 
ment may be the drop of blood which 
awaken, feed and inflame the bar- 
barous instints of otherwise innocent 
humanity. 

Another natural and logical step 
remains to be taken: it is clearly 
established that the cruel treatmeni 
of animals often leads to open and 
callous crime. A taste for agony, 
whetted on the palpitating entrails 
of lower life, will ere long clamor 
for a human victim. Cruelty to ani- 
mals is no longer considered as mere- 
ly an offence against good manners 
but also an injury to the common- 
wealth. <A student of history sees 
behind the bloody atrocities of 1793 
in France a wild populace delight- 
ing in torture. Demoralized and 
declining Rome had _ developed a 
thirst for scenes of agony; and “‘then 
came the infamous exhibitions re- 
lated by Tacitus and Suetonius——the 
feasting of lions upon martyrs, and 


living human torches smeared with | 





pitch burning at night in the gar- 
dens of Nero.” It is but the lesson 
of experience that unchecked cru- 
elty begets a murderous mania which 
serpent-like rears in turn a_ brood 
of poisonous crimes, 

+ + 8 


The prevention of this cruelty and 
curbing of the spirit which fruits in 
it are of surpassing importance. They 
are interwoven with moral culture 
and the civil welfare. How then 
shall they be attained? 

First, by the proper training tn the 
home. It is the moral duty of all 
parents to teach their children the 
just claims of the animal life around 
them. The instruction {s to be form- 
ulated not merely in the negative 
law of restraint from ill-treatment 
but also and especially into the post- 
tive law of kindness. Thus they may 
be taught, among a hundred other 
things, to “put the blankets, that had 
blown off, on the horse again; feed 
the birds and spare their nests; kill 
the fish as soon as caught, as Agassiz 
taught his pupils; protect the toad; 
avoid treading upon the harmless 
worm.” The lessons’ of kindness 
cannot fail to edify and refine. 

Again, much can be accomplished 
by the creation of moral sentiment 
in this direction. Sermon, tract, 
newspaper should be employed; and 
it is gratifying to know that more 
and moré are coming to the advocacy 
of our dumb animals. The school- 
room is also an effective agent for 
the spread of these wholesome senti- 
ments. The special teaching of kind- 
ness to lower creatures is now being 
given in numerous schools in France, 
Germany, Russia, Denmark, Switzer- 
land, and Great Britain, as well as 
extensively in our own country. A 
worthy projeet is the inauguration 


of vigorous crusades, local or general, 
against certain phases of cruelty or 
encouragement to it. Instance the 
usage of bird ornaments. It is esti- 
mated that five million song birds are 
annually slaghtered for ._purposes of 
ornamentation. Ah, how eloquently 
each songless head or fiightless wing 
protests against its cruel crucifixion 
to a woman’s hat! Let nobody de- 
mand the life of the wild songsters by 
wearing the emblems of their death. 
Further, and especially, there Is 
needed the enforcement of just laws 
on the subject. It is stated that 
until after the middle of last century 
there was no law in America which 
made the cruel treatment of ani- 
mals itself a punishable effence. 
Now, however, there are good laws 
and they only need to be carried out. 
The over-loading, over-driving, half- 
feeding, maltreating of the horse, 
mule, or ox; the crippling of any bird 
or beast in sport; the torture of cat- 
tle though on the way to the slaugh- 
ter-pen; the injurious neglect of do- 








i'mestic animals and the ill-usage of 


those that are wild,—these are 
crimes that are punishable by fine or 
imprisonment. No one can deny the 
moral justice or civil mercy of such 
legislation. Let every one, then, 
unite both in obedience to and en- 
forcement of all righteous law look- 
ing to the better treatment of God’s 
speechless and defenceless creatures. 
Finally, and as a fitting applica- 
tion to what has been said, allow me 
to most earnestly urge every reader 
of these lines to at once sign virtu- 
ally, if not actually, the Band of 
Mercy Pledge: “I wil try to be kind 
to all harmless living creatures, and 
try to protect them from_ cruel 
usage.” HIGHT C. MOORE. 
Raleigh, N. C., 
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Loaded Black Powder Shells 


Shoot Strong and Evenly, 


Will 


Are Sure Fire, 
Stand Reloading. 


They Always Get The Game. 


For Sale Everywhere. 














DO YOUR OWN THRESHING. 
i 8 nd + pear yom pert ou have 
N iting for thejob thresher. Thresh for yoursel: your ne rs. 
the time. No waiting for thejo y ty 200 t0 08 bu pe day 
Threshes all grain and grass seeds. Runs by steam or other power. Tread powers for |, 2 of 
Shorses. Can be used for eawing,shelling.pumping.feed cutting ,ete. Send for catalog. Frets | 


HEEBNER & SONS, No. 46 Broad St., Lansdale, Pa. 


farmer to do his own threshing. Save expense a 





threshing, perfect cleaning. Grain ready for market. 


‘JUST SEND ME ONE: DOLLAR 


and I will ship OC. O. D. to ne ene station in the 
U. 8. this fine Willard Steel 
they have the best range in the world, but I will fur- 
nish the evidence and leave the verdict to you. After 
you examine this range, if you are satisfied in every 
way. pay Agent $14.00 and freight, and you become 
=~ the possessor of the best range in the world for the 
y money. The range has six 8-inch lids; 17-inch oven; 
15-gal. reservoir; large warming closet; top cooking 
surface, 80x34ins. Guaranteed to reach you in perfect 
order. Shipping weight, 400 Ibs, Thousands in use 
and every one of them giving satisfaction. Write for 
full description and testimonials. 


WM. G. WILLARD 


WILLARD BLDG. 
B30 62 LeTNOE STREET 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 









The two horse power Little Giant 
Thresher and enables the Ff 








Well Drills 


For Horse, Steam or Gasoline Power 


Well Augers 
For Horse Power 

B Address 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO. 

TIFFIN, OHIO 














with wide tires double the use- 
fulness of the farm wagon. 
2 We furnish them any size to 

fit anyaxile. Cheaper than re- 
=? pairing ofd wheels. Cataloguefree. 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., Box }22a, Quincy, IL 
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THE WORLD’S NEWS. 





Matters Not Mentioned in Our Editorial Review—Press Comments on 
Public Affairs. 


Statesville, N. C., July 21.—The 
main building of the Statesville Fe- 
male College is being repaired. 


Machinery is being unloaded this 
week for the glass factory. The build- 
ing is well under way. 


Mr. Samuel A. Brissie, book-keeper 
for the Little-Long Co., Charlotte, 
was drowned in a pool at Chimney 
Rock Friday morning, the 20th. 


‘The depot and warehouse at Speed, 
N. C., on the Norfolk & Carolina 
Railroad, were fired by lightning last 
Friday morning and completely de- 
stroyed. 


Mutch Bam, the negro who made 
an effort to assassinate Mr. P. D. 
O’Brient, at Durham, last week, has 
been captured and is now in Dur- 
ham jail. 


A message was received here yes- 
terday from Florida announcing the 
death of Mr. J. Preston Patterson. 
There are no particulars and_ the 
cause of his death is not known. The 
remains will be buried here. 


On Saturday morning, 14th inst., 
Lon Jones was killed and robbed at 
the Highland Bridges, near Smith- 
field. He was shot in the back of 
the head. There were no _ signs 
any scuffie. He was thirty years old 
and son of B. R. Jones, a farmer liv- 
ing four miles from Smithfield. The 
murderer had not been caught at 
time of latest report. 


Salisbury, N. C., July -16.—Sheriff 
Julian, of Rowan, has a telegram to- 
night from officers at Knoxville say- 
ing John Hill, alias Ed. Rose, alias 
Ed. Davis, alias John Black (color- 
ed.) was arrested in Knoxville to-day. 
The prisoner is wanted for the mur- 
der of Conductor Wiggins on a 


Street car here on April 29th. He 
will be brought to Salisbury for trial. 


A mob met the train’ on which this 
man was brought to Salisbury, but 
finding to their satisfaction that they 
had the wrong man, the mob disband- 
ed and the members went to their 
homes. 





*x* * * 
Taggart Must Go. 

The Times-Dispatch has not passed 
judgment upon Mr. Thomas Taggart, 
chairman of the National Democratic 
Committee, in view of his statement 
that he was in no way responsible for 
the gambling at French Lick Springs. 


TRY LIDDELL COMPANY. 

You may want to buy— 

An Engine, 

A Boiler. 

A Saw Mill. 

A Cotton Gin. 

A Cotton Press. 

A Complete Ginning Outfit. 

‘A lot of Pulleys and Shafting. 

Where and to whom will you 
write? Suppose you try us—Liddell 
Company, Charlotte, N. C. We make 
these things and other machinery be- 
sides. We are running a shop in 
Charlotte which employs more high- 
class mechanics than any in the Caro- 
linas, with possibly one railroad shop 
excepted. And we have always—or 
nearly always—had as much as we 
can do. But we are getting bigger 
all the time and are looking out for 
the future. We can’t do business 
here and grow all the time unless we 


are furnishing tne right kind of 
goods at the right price. 

Write for our catalogues. 
the time. 








Now’s 





Mr. Taggart is under suspicion, and 
has been for a long time. He was 
forced upon the National Committee 
over the protest of many members 
and thousands of Democrats through- 
out the Union. He has a national 
reputation as a gambler, and he must 
clear his skirts. So far as the legal 
aspect of the case goes, the burden 
of proof is upon the State; but so 
far as his relation with the Demo- 
cratic party is concerned, the burden 
of proof is upon him. 

His conduct of the campaign of 
1904 was a dismal failure, and his 
administration of the party’s affairs 
has been neither beneficial nor cred- 
itable, but quite to the contrary. He 
is and has long been to the party at 
large persona non grata, and _ he 
should retire. This, he boldly de- 
clares, he will not do, but there is a 
way to bring this about.—Richmond 
Times. 


POTATOES WANTED 








Ship us your crop of potatoes. 
It will pay you. We can get 
you good prices and send quick 
returns. Also fruits, eggs, hides, 
poultry and smoked meat. :: 


Triune Fruit & Produce Co, 
NORFOLK, - - 


VIRGINIA. 








SUMMER 
Clearance Sale 


of Exchange Pianos. 








Steinway, Decker, 
Knabe, Holstrom, 
Kranich & Bach, Pond & Company, 
Behning. Bacon & Raven, 
Everett, Sterling, 
Fischer, Mason & Hamlin, 
Needham, Kimball, 
Harvard, Cornish, 
lvers & Pond, Estey, 
Wellington, Great Western, 
Mathushek, Beethoven, 
Goldsmith, Hunt. 

Wise 


All in fine condition. Write 
to-day for full particulars, tak- 
ing first and second choice. 


CHAS. M. STEIFF, 


Manufacturer of the Piano 
with the sweet tone... . 


SOUTHERN WAREROOMS, 
5 W. Trade St., 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
C. H. WILMOTH, Mar. 











Sunny Home Farm 
SS GO en ar 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


Young Bulls as good as the best. 
Write 


A. lL. FRENCH, PRop., 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 














BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 








FOR SALE 


oe MT 


‘Occoneechee. 
OLE 


Fine Milk Cows, Fine 





Poland China Pigs, Fine 
Berkshire 
Tamworth Pigs. 





Pigs, Fine 








Eggs for hatching 


from all the popular 





strains of Chickens. 
Pekin Ducks 

Bronze Turkeys | 

White Holland Turkeys, 


also Belgian Hares. 











== ADDRESS —= 


Occoneechee Farm, 


DURHAM, N. C. 








PURE DUROC JERSEY SWINE. 

If you want something nice in a beautiful 
cherry red pig, standard bred, male or 
female, of the highest class and most fashion- 
ably bred, enclose stamp for catalogue and 
prices to B. A. WHITAKER &« CO., 

Bell Buckle, Tenn. 





RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. Smooth, 
blocky, andvery handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
ture Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2,500 to 
$7,000 each. A pair of Pigs of this breeding for 
fib; in the West they would cost you from $40 

0 $60. 


ARROWHEAD STOCK EARM, 
SAM’L B. Woops, Charlottesville, Va. 
Proprietor 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jersey 
Cattle, Black Essex Hogs, 
Scotch Collie Dogs 


Or B. P. Rocks, 8S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. 
Brown Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin 
Bantams—and Eggs in Season, address, 


OPEN VIEW FARMS, 
ROBT. L. ABERNETHY, Prop., 
MOUNT HOLLY, NORTH CAROLINA. 








THE SWIFT CREEK 


STOCK FARM 


Has on hand and must be sold, Young Jersey 
Bulls and Heifers. Also Poland China and 
Berkshire Pigs. None better bred. 


T. P. BRASWELL, 


Battleboro, ~ ~ ~ North Carolina. 





Shropshire Sheep and Angus Cattle 


FOR SALE BY 


j:.G MURRAY, 


BRIDGEPORT, COCKE COUNTY, TENN, 


SOUTH DOWN SHEEP 
AND ESSEX PIGS. 


I have a fine lot of Ram Lambs ready for 
shipment in June and July, also a few Essex 
Pigs for June and July delivery. 


L. G. JONES, 
Tobaccoville, - . . North Carolina, 








66 b 

esright. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
oe Calle. Attend our Anneal Sale in the 
fall. CONGER Bros, R, F. D. No. 1, Fayette 
ville, Tenn. 


HOGS! 


De you raise 
either of the 
ular strains 

: Bo a. a 
Fee ee eee OF Duroc-Jer- 
EE = seys? If youdo 
= or do not, get 


” * s at once for Spring Pigs. 
sy” and write u Rert. 








house Products, Especially if 
you Live in the Country? 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW FOR A 
PAIR OF 


WHY Why Depend on Packing- 


Poland China or Mam- 


moth Black Pigs, 


for Fall delivery, and raise your own 
meat. Descriptive circular furnished on 


application. 


Address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 


Propr. Greensboro Nurseries, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 





BERKSHIRE PIGS AND COLLIE DOGS 


$10 to $25 each. All out of Fen ep stock 


and best individuals. Our Brown Leghorn, 
Barred Rocks and new breed The Atlantas, 


the famous laying hens. Eggs from either 


breed at $2.00 for 15 or $8.00 for 30; 75.00 for 100 


after March 20. 
Write PHIL 8. WADE & CO. 
Cornelia, Ga. 


BERKSHIRES | 


We have pigs from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale at 
bargains. 











Cottage Grove Farm 


Greensboro, N. C 











FORSALE 


Registered Berkshire Boars and 
Sows from Prize Winners. 


PURE BRED 


White Wyandottes, White Plymouth 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, Pekin Ducks, 
Egg Settings and Stock. 














PINEHURST GENERAL OFEICE, 


Pinehurst, North Carolina. 














EGGS FOR HATCHING 

Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 

Prize Stock. Hardy and Prolific. No breed 

of fowls excel them as layers and general 

utility. Circular free. Eggs per 15 $2.00, Prize 

pens $3.00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 
ARM, West Durham, N. C. 





Home of the Champions 





Stunner and Perfect Challenger are at the 

head of my great Poland China herd. Thirty- 

five spring pigs for the season’s trade and 

more sows to hear from. I rantee my 

hogs to please or no sale. cnenty is my 
S. WRIGHT 


policy. E. 
Brush Creek, Tenn., Route No. 1, 





EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 


S. C White and Brown 
Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houndans, Black Minor- 
cas, Light Brahmas, and 
C. I, Games, 


Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 





Send for folder; it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 


R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Experienced teachers from leading 


Hay Presses in the South. write .or free catalogue. 
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- weight bales Strong and substantial; will last a life-time. Fully guaranteed. Buy 
from us and get more for your money. We are the oldest and largest manufacturers of 
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There’s a chance for you to get 2 cents a pound more for your 
cream—$4 to $6 a year more from each cow. Creameries are commenc- 
ing to grade cream-—to pay 2 cents more a pound for No. 1 cream than 
for No. 2. As No. I cream must be thick—must contain at least 30 per 
cent. butter fat—you see how necessary it is, when buying a cream sep- 
arator, to get one that will be certain to skim a thick cream, for you 
surely intend to get the extra profit No.1 cream brings. If your cream- 
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The Sharples Dairy Tubular Separator can skim cream as thick as 
60 per cent—puts you on the safe side. 
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Direct From Our Factory To You On 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Try This $60 Top Buggy 
30 Days at Our Expense 
If you find it to be all we claim for it, 
ee ae. pa Slag $37 50 
Best top buggy in the United States 

Don’t Buy Until You 
investigate This Offer 


You save from 820 to €25 on the price. 

Write for handsome Caralogue showing 150 
other styles. No matter where you live or 
what style vehicle you want, we can supply 
you and save you money. 


Write Today for Catalogue 
Mailed to You FRE 


CONSUMERS CARRIAGE MFG. CO. 


——- 36 Consumers Bldg.. ---- 
CHICAGO -——-—— ILLINOIS 


Seldom See 


a big knee like this but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 
Ankle, Hock, Stitle, Knee or Throat. 


ABSORBINE 


will clean them off without laying the 
horse up. No blister, no hair & 
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NM $2.00 per bottle, delivered. Boo 

Me frec. ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind, 

if $1.00. Removes Soft Bunches, Cures 
Varicose Veins, Varicocele, Hydrocele 


Ruptured Muscles or Ligaments, Enlarged 
Glands. Allays Pain. Mfd. only by 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 
119 Monmouth St., - Springfield, Mass. 
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The Power of 


A Business Education. 


To the industrious young man we 
.wonid say—train yourself along 
practical Business lines. Equi 
ourself with a modern Commercia 

ucation. It means the opening 
of every avenue of success to you. 
During the past 17 years this eol- 
lege has educated more than 12,000 
-young people for the commercial 
field. Letus send you our catalogue 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


‘BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Houston, Tex 
{MonTGoMERY, ALA. RICHMOND, VA. 
\OOLUMBUS, GA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 





RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS 


CODPER BROS., PROPS. 


RALEIGH, N. O. 


MONUMENTS 
IRON FENCE. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
We Pay the Freight. 























Do You Wish to Sell 


‘Improved Stock, Poultry, Eggs. Farm 
Seeds, Fruit Trees, Farm Machinery, 
Farm Implements, or General Farm 
and Household Supplies ? 


You Zan Find Buyers 


Among our 50,000 readers—the most 
ge nt and progressive farmer 
olk in North Carolina and adjoin- 
ing States—if you will only 


Advertise in The Progressive Farmer, 


Write for Rates To-day. 





GOING TO SCHOOL IN THE 40's. 


Jonclusion of Arachel’s Reminis- 
cences. 


Messrs. Editors: Mr. J. M. Love- 
joy took the Raleigh Academy, I be- 
liee it was in 1844, and changed the 
name to “The Raleigh Classical, 
Mathematical and Military Academy” 
about the year 1846. 

Mr. Lovejoy was a native of New 
England and a graduate of Yale Col- 
lege (if I mistake not) and came to 
North Carolina about 1837. He mar- 
ried a lady of Scotland Neck and, to 
the close of this long and useful 
life, remained a true Southerner in 
heart and soul. 

He was a well-versed scholar in the 
classies and in the modern languages. 
He was further advanced in the best 
methods of teaching than the three 
men previously mentioned. He was 
a true type of the character of teach- 
ers that presided over the academies 
of our State. And these schools, let 
me say in passing, educated a genera- 
tion of men who exercised a powerful 
influence in bringing the Old North 
State forward among the States of 
the Union to the place which it now 
holds. <A glance over the list of the 
prominent men of North Carolina 
from 1832 to the breaking out of the 
Civil War will convince any one of 
the truth of this assertion. And, with 
rare exceptions, every one of them 
was the so-called product of the 
methods of teaching prevailing, about 
the time and just before the begin- 
ning of Mr. Lovejoy’s career as a 
North Carolina Academic teacher. 
The methods adopted by these heroes 
—they were heroes——were few and 
simple but strong and eminently prac- 
tical. These teachers believed that 
boys must be promptly and thorough- 
ly impressed, through the medium of 
physical pain, with the absolute 
necessity of ‘‘getting a lesson.”’ Arith- 
metic was specially insisted upon. 
The examples were not only required 
to be worked out upon the black- 
board during recitation, but also to 
be copied neatly, without blots or 
erasures, into a big blank book as 
large as a day-book. But this prac- 
tice went out of general use and 
was stopped in the Lovejoy Schoot 
about the time when our class had 
copied down every example as far as 
the Rule of Three. Some of these 
books may be found among broken 
chairs, worn-out school books, old 
hair trunks of cowhide and yellow- 
leaved copies of the ‘‘Patent Office Re- 
ports” up in the garret (now eu- 
phemistically called the ‘“‘attic’’) of 
some of the old family mansions or 
‘“‘great houses” (as the slaves styled 
the master’s dwelling) still standing. 
I have never seen one of these monu- 
ments of arithmetical art that was 
not exceedingly neat and attractive. 

Every rule in the arithmetic was 
required to be ‘‘gotten by heart.’ 
(I like this old saying very much bet- 
ter than the far more appropriate ex- 
pression of ‘‘committed to memory.’’) 
I can say, with truth, that I hate 
these rules just as much to-day as I 
did sixty years ago. And I was not 
alone in my feelings on this subject, 
for Pinck Hardee and ‘‘Puss”’ Thomp- 
son, ] well remember, agreed with 
me. But I do not think that they had 
quite as good reason for their hatred 
as I did; for I had then no gift at 
memorizing, though I did do my best 
at it—about four lines being as much 
as I could master perfectly. And I 
will say that this defect has gone with 
me to the present hour—though I 
must say that I can hold in memory 
much more than four lines. 

There seemed to be a disposition 
among teachers, at that period, to let 
a fellow off from failure to ‘“‘work’”’ 
all his examples, if he could repeat 
the: rule. 

This rule committing, I think, was 
one of the faults of all teachers. I 











am very much tempted, right here, 
to give my views at length on teach- 
ing arithmetic—but 1 forbear, for 
two reasons: (1) Because it would 
be out of place in this article; and, 
(2) because it would be very boring 
to the patient reader who has tried to 
follow the old man through his gar- 
rulous reminiscences. 

About the period, under considera- 
tion, the teaching of geography un- 
derwent almost a sudden change. In- 
stead of an atlas separate from the 
text-book, the maps were inserted in 
the book facing the text. Also, pic- 
tures were liberally introduced to 
help the imagination. We, little 
“shavers,” were delighted with these 
illustrations; but were indignant at 
the extreme scantiness of information 
given in the text concerning our own 
and other Southern States. There 
were not much more than twenty 
lines descriptive of the Old North 
State, while each New England State 
had an average of four or five pages. 
And many a North Carolna boy reach- 
ed the age of maturity and even to 
a later age in life, with the insensi- 
ble impression that his own State 
was really one of hardly fourth-rate 
importance. 

In teaching geography, every State 
and Territory of the United States 
was required to be “bounded.” In 
many schools, this was done in a 
sing-song way—and, indeed, with the 
well trained voices of a large school, 
all singing in harmony, it was really 
musical. 

The location of every bay, gulf, 
strait, river, town, island, cape, 
promontory, etc., was to be indicate 
by boundaries or  connections— 
“Dry,’”’ you say,-——yes, dry as dust. 


English Grammar. 


It is only within a generation that 
this subject has received the attention 
which its importance demands, either 
in text-books or in its teaching. We 
boys used to look forward to that 
dread hour when we were to be “‘put 
in grammar, with fear and trembling. 
The older boys who had ‘‘gone 
through” it and were struggling with 
tasks in parsing Pope’s “‘Essay on 
Man,” gave us fearful stories of the 
stony path which lay before us and 
the rules to be learned. ‘‘Rules!”’ 
we exclaimed, ‘“‘What! Rules in gram- 
mar——-thought they were all in arith- 
metic.’’ But, alas! we found that a 
rule in arithmetic was, indeed, hard, 
but a grammar rule?——well, the Eng- 
lish language fails to give a word 
strong enough (except profanity— 
and some of the boys ‘‘dropped into’”’ 
it—as easily as old Wegg, in Dickens’ 
“Mutual Friend,’”’ dropped into po- 
etry) to express our horror. 

Smith’s grammar, though really 
easy, in one sense, was child’s play 
to Murray. Think of it!——a boy four- 
teen years old wrestling, struggling, 
groaning under the weight of a rule 
written in words of immense length 
and such deep meaning that it would. 
be a task for a college senior to thor- 
oughly comprehend. No- wonder, 
then, that, in after years, I heard a 
teacher, prominent in our State, and 
worthily so, say that English gram- 
mar was not in his curriculum—that 
it was a university study. We want- 
ed to change the then well-known and 
oft-repeated lines and insert ‘‘gram- 
mar” for ‘‘practice’’—thus: 





“Multiplication is vexation, 

Division is as bad, 

The Rule of Three, it puzzles me, 

But ‘grammar’ (practice) drives me 
mad.”’ 


This brings what I have to say con- 
cerning some reminiscences of my 
boyhood’s experience in school life to 
a close. 

It is needless to say that I have 
written in a very scattering way; but 
that is the way in which old memories 
come to you. In trying to trace out 





one line of remembered incidents, 
you come to where it “forks,” and 
you get into a side-track that leads 
you far from the main line. 
Contrasting the account of some 
methods of teaching, more than a 
half century ago, with the very ad- 
vanced and improved (in many re- 
spects) ones of to-day, shows clearly 
a great improvement. But we have 
not, by any means, reached perfec. 
tion yet. ARACHEL. 


Lenoir Co., N. C. 
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If you have wool to sell for cash, ex- 
change for goods, or be manufactured, 
ship it to 


CHATHAM MANUFACTURING CO, 


ELKIN, N. C. 


They pay highest market price and 
guarantee satisfaction. Write them for 
terms and samples, 
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Hege’s Improved Saw Mill 


ls built in three sizes—Light, Medium ar ~ 
ae? Carriages 25 ft. to 60 ft. Hege’s Pat. 
Rectilineous Simultaneous Set-Works are 
recognized as having no equal for accuracy, 
the great desire of all sawyers. All our 
mills are fitted with the : 


Heacock-King Pat. Varlable Feed Works 


which will increase the cut of the mill 2to 
50 per cent. Can be instantly changed from 
siow to fast while saw is in the cut 

Write for our New Catalogue K—8, 


Salem tiron Works 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C, 
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The Southern Railway, 








SECTIONS FAVORABLE 
TO THE LOCATION 
OF FARMERS. 





The farmer who is not satisfied 
with the prices he is obtaining for 
his products; who desires an agree. 
able change of climate, or who is 
anxious to obtain a home at low cost 
should buy a farm in the vicinity of 
some busy manufacturing centre of 
the South, where farming products 
are the highest, the prices of land the 
lowest, and climate and ‘surroundings 
the most agreeable. 


For printed matter giving 
full particulars, write 


M. VY. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Ratlway, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE 








AN OLD-TIME MELODY. 


XIV.—Silver Threads Among the 
Gold. 


Darling, I am growing old; 
Silver threads among the gold 
Shine upon my brow to-day; 
Life is fading fast away! 
But my darling you will be, 
Always young and fair to me; 
Yes, my darling, you will be 
Always young and fair to me. 
Chorus: 
Darling, I am growing, growing old. 
Silver threads among the gold 
Shine upon my brow to-day; 
Life is fading fast away.” 


When your hair is silver‘ white 

And your cheeks no longer bright 

With the roses of the May, 

I will kiss your lips and say: 

O my darling! mine alone, alone, 

You have never older grown; 

Yes, my darling, mine alone, 

You have never older grown. 
Chorus: 


Love can never more grow old; 

Locks may lose their brown and gold, 

Cheeks may fade and hollow grow, 

But the hearts that love will know 

Never, never winter’s frost and chill; 

Summer’s warmth is in them still— 

Never winter’s frost and chill, 

Summer’s warmth is in the still. 
Chorus: 

love is always toung and fair; 

What to us are silver hair, 

Faded cheeks or steps grown slow, 

To the heart that beats below? 

Since I kissed you, mine alone, alone, 

You have never older grown; 

Since I kissed you, mine alone, 

You have never older grown. 





A FABLE FROM AESOP, 








XIV.—The Cat and the Mice. 


A certain house was much infested 
with Mice. The owner brought home 
a Cat, a famous mouser, who soon 
made such havoc among the little 
folk, that those who remained re- 
solved that they would never leave 
the upper shelves. The Cat grew 
hungry and thin in consequence, and, 
driven to her wits’ end, hung by her 
hind legs to a peg in the wall, and 
pretended to be dead. An old Mouse 
came to the edge of the shelf, and, 
seeing through the deception cried 
out, ‘Ah, ah, Mrs. Pussy! We should 
not come near even if your skin were 
stuffed with straw.” 





ROBIN REDBREAST.* 


An Old Friend of Every Boy Discuss- 
ed by Prof. Pearson, 


Many of the worms and insects 
which robins eat are harmful to 
growing grain and fruit. So it comes 
about that these birds perform no 
small part in keeping down the num- 
ber of such pests. Each day a young 
robin requires more than its own 
weight of this kind of food. Think 
what a good family of them must do 
in a garden in summer! 

The nest is usually built in a bush 
or tree near the abode of man, al- 
though at times it may be found to 
occupy a suitable place far from any 
house, even deep in the woods. Shade 
trees in lawns, or fruit trees in gar- 
dens, are favorite sites. 

Last spring a pair of robins built 
their nest on the bough of a balsam 
standing beside a much used walk on 
our college campus. In gathering 
the timbers for the home greatest 
care was always exercised to work at 
those hours of the day when there 





*From “Stories of Bird Life,’ by Prof. T. 
Gilbert Pearson. Published by B. F. John- 
son & Co. Reprinted in The Progressive 
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was the least chance of being ob- 
served. Thus the greater part of the 
construction of the nest was carried 
forward in the early morning while 
a few people were astir. Seldom 
would any work be done from the 
breakfast hour until after students 
ceased to cross the campus in num- 
bers, which was about nine o’clock. 
Then for an hour or more the build- 
ing was rushed. Only during the last 
few days of its construction did I de- 
tect them working during an after- 
noon. The morning was, of all the 
day, the favorite time for nest mak- 
ing. Perhaps one reason for this 
was that blades of dead grass, straw 
and other nesting stuff were then 
damp and pliable, owing to the night 
dews, and were much more easily 
woven into position than after they 
had become dry and hard. 

In a little pool at the end of a 
leaky horse trough, the birds gather- 
ed the mud to daub their nest and 
carried it home in their bills. In 
dry seasons when suitable mud is 
difficult to find, robins have been 
known to carry water in their beaks 
to a road and there mix the mud for 
themselves. 

On the 18th April the nest appear- 
ed to be completed, for no more ma- 
terials were brought. On the 22nd 
the female began sitting. I could 
see her tail extending over one side 
of the nest, and her bill pointing 
upward at a sharp angle from the 
other. She flew off the first day, 
when half a hundred young men who 
frequented that walk came along on 
their way to meals. But she soon 
became accustomed to them, and 
would sit quietly although numerous 
heads passed within five or six feet. 
No one disturbed the bird nor the 
nest with its four blue eggs, and on 
May 6th I saw her feeding the young. 
Thus about two weeks had been re- 
quired for the eggs to hatch. Four 
days after this event, while standing 
on the walk, I noticed the heads of 
the youngsters bobbing above the 
nest. They were gaining strength 
rapidly. 

The morning of May 17th was cool 
and rainy. A drizzling rain had been 
falling for some hours. This dreary 
morning happened to come on the 
day when the young robins desired 
to leaye the nest. Rain could not 
dampen their desire, nor check their 
plans. At seven o’clock three of 
them were found sitting motionless 
a foot or more from the nest on the 
limb which held it. I watched them 
for fifteen minutes but they scarcely 
moved during that time, and only 
when I at length approached them 
did they take notice of me. Each 
had gathered himself into as small 
a space as possible and with head 
drawn down close seemed waiting 
for something to happen. But their 
eyes were bright as they looked out 
over the vast expanse of the lawn 
before them-—that trackless region, 
to compass which they dared not 
yet trust their strength. The other 
could not be found. 

The old birds were making no 
alarm, in fact they were not even 
in sight, nor have I ever seen them 
since to my knowledge. Neither 
during incubation nor while their 
young were being fed had they ever 
been noisy about the nest. They 
approached and left it always in the 
most quiet manner. ~When the male 
sang he was ever at a sufficient dis- 
tance not to attract attention to the 
home in the balsam. 

After the family had once deserted 
the nest there was no hope of their 
ever returning. So, in order to ex- 
amine it more closely, I removed it 
from the limb; I wanted to see how 
all that wonderful structure was put 
together. This is what I found: In 
its building a framework of slender 
balsam twigs had first been used. 
There were sixty-three of these, some 
of which were as much as a foot in 
length. They served as the sills and 





the studding of the house. Inter- 
twined with them were twenty frag- 
ments of weed stalks and large grass 
stems. The red clay cup, the plas- 
tering of the house, which came next 
inside, varied in thickness from a 
quarter of an inch at the rim to an 
inch at the bottom. Grass worked in 
with the clay while it was yet soft 
aided in holding the mud cup to- 
gether. And now last of all came 
the smooth dry carpet of fine grass. 
The whole structure measured eight 
inches across the top. Inside it was 
three inches in width and one and a 
half in depth. It was one of those 
wonderful objects which were made 
for a purpose, and had served that 
purpose well. 

For some time it has been known 
that robins congregate in numbers 
to spend the night. Bradford Torrey 
has told us of a large roost in New 
England. The place was used only 
during summer after the young of 
the first brood were old enough to 
be upon the wing and fly thither with 
the adult males. The females at this 
time were busy hatching their second 
nest of eggs. A swampy woodland 
was the spot selected, and here the 
birds assembled each night during 
the months from June to October. 
As he watched them entering the 
woods in the evening, he often 
counted more than a thousand com- 
ing to the roost from one direction. 

A winter roost far more remarka- 
ble for numbers than this has been 
described to me by a gentleman who 
lived near it in his youth. It was 
situated in what is locally known as 


a “cedar glade,’’ near Fosterville, 
Bedford County, Tennessee. The 
land there is swampy. Limestone 


outcrops on the surface, and the soil 
thus long escaping drainage and the 
plow, gave opportunity for a vast 
growth of cedar trees. This entire 
tract covered an area perhaps thirty 
by forty miles. In all this cedar 
country, robins came in immense 
numbers during the winter months 
to feed on the cedar berries. 

“By the middle of a winter’s after- 
noon,’ said my friend, ‘‘the robins 
would begin coming by our house in 
enormous flocks, which would follow 
one another like great waves moving 
on in direction of the roost. They 
would continue to pass until night. 
We live fifteen miles from the roost, 
and it was a matter of common ob- 
servation that the birds came in this 
manner from all quarters. 

“The spot which the roost occu- 
pied was not unlike numbers of oth- 
ers that might have been selected 
The trees here grew to a height 
from five to thirty feet, and for a 
mile square were literally loaded at 
night with robins. Hunting them] 
while they roosted was a _ favorite 
sport. A man would climb a cedar 
tree with a torch while his compan- 
ions with poles and clubs would dis- 
turb the sleeping hundreds on the 





adjacent trees. Blinded by the light, 































































































the suddenly awakened birds would 
fly to the torch bearer, who, as he 
seized each bird, would quickly pull 
off its head, and drop the bird into a 
sack suspended from his shoulder. 

“The capture of three of four hun- 
dred birds was an ordinary night’s 
work. Men and boys would come in 
wazons from all the adjoining coun- 
ties and camp near the roost for the 
purpose of killing robins. Many 
times one hundred or more hunters 
with torches and clubs would be at 
work in a single -night.”’ 

For three years this tremendous 
slaughter continued each’ winter. 
Then the birds deserted the roost. 
This desertion has been attributed 
by Professor Claxton, whose account 
of the roost has just been given, to 
three possible causes. First, the con- 
stant and wholesale killing of their 
numbers; second, the failure of the 
crop of cedar berries; and third, the 
cutting away of much of the growth 
which formed their feeding grounds. 
Whether the birds chose some other 
roosting place in common I have 
been unable to learn; but the old 
roost has not been occupied for 
twenty-five years. _ 

In many places robins are consid- 
ered game birds, and during the 
colder months are often shot as they 
wander in flocks about the country, 
seeking food. Once I asked a boy on 
the Carolina coast near Nag’s Head 
what game birds were to be found 
there. ‘‘Ducks, and_ rabbits, and 
robins,”’ he replied. 

In the southern part of their 
range these birds do not pass the 
spring and summer, so their song is 
unknown to many. In fact, the birds 
here are not always looked upon with 
the greatest favor. In reckless, rol- 
licking bands they feed about in the 
pine woods, shouting to each other in 
loud shrill voices. They come into 
the towns and dissipate dreadfully. 
A common shade tree growing in 
Southern lawns and along the street 
is the china tree. The juice of its 
half dried berries in winter often has 
the effect of making the consumers 
tipsy. Tourists are sometimes shock- 
ed to see their dear robin friends 
from the North actually drunk and 
with soiled feathers and uncouth 
manners floundering in the mud. 








IS YOUR HAT OFF TO TETTERINE ? 


It not, it is because you have not given it 
sufficient 'rial. ‘*I take off my hat to a 50c. 
box of Tetterine. It has cured me of a skin 
disease which doctors in seven states failed 
to cure. W. (. Cantrell, Louisville, Ky.” 
Cures Tetter, Eczema, Ringworm, Chafes, 
Rough or scaly — etc. Getfrom your 
druggist, or send £0c. for a box toJ. T. SHUP- 

RINE, Mfg., Savannah, Ga. 


RED RIPPER HAY PRESS 


Combines power, speed, econ durabil- 
Z ity, convenience and cheapness. ll circle, 
& double stroke. Only press which regulates 
weight of bales automatically. Write today 
for booklet showing low —— 


prices. 
== Z, 


Address, a, ee 
Sikes Mfg. Co., Box 15, Ocilla, Ga. 
























Comfort in Winter 
Woolen Goods and Woolen Covering. 
To secure this have YOUR OWN WOOL 
made into home-made goods instead of 
selling it and buying shoddy, cotton 
mixed materials. 
| century we have been manufacturing the 


Single Yarns, etc. 
wool to the Mills. 
ples and catalogue. 


demands pure 


For a quarter of a 


farmers’ wool on shares, or for cash, into 
Blankets, Cassimeres, Jeans, Flannels, 
Carpets, Rugs, Buggy Robes, Shawls, 
Fancy Bed Spreads, 


Double and 
We pay freight on 


Write for terms, sam- 


——LEAKSVILLE WOOLEN MILLS-——— 
LEAKSVILLE, N. C. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 
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ROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. 


PUBLISHED. WEEKLY BY 


THE AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHING CO, 


(Organized 1903. ) 








OFFICE: 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES : 


Single Subscription, l year, -  - 
Single Subscription, 6 months, - 
Single Subscription, 3 months, - 


THE MARKETS. 


Raleigh Cotton. 


RALEIGH, July 23, 1906 


Prices to-day 114@11% 
Prices this date last year__..........10 4@105% 
Cottonseed_ 22% 


106 WEST MARTIN STREET 




















Baltimore Provisions. 


BALTIMORE, MD., July 28, 19064 


Flour— Winter patent -____.____$4 00 @$4 40 
= Spring patents 

W heat—Southern—_-___....-.... 

Corn—Southern white _...____. 

Oats—No. 2, mixed 

Rye—No 2 

Butter—Fancy imitation 

Butter—Fancy creamery........ 

Butter—Store packed -_-___.... 

Eggs—Fresh 

Cheese 

Sugar—Fine granulated 

Sugar—Coarse granulated 











Wilmington Produce. 


WILMINGTON, July 23, 1906. 
Peanuts—Piime N, C_........_.§ 75 @ 980 
a Extra primeN.C.bu 60 @ 8 
6 ae 
“6 Prime Virginia, bu_- 
45 Extra _— Va., bu 
i IG: ssstindiaiineshempiieses 
os 2 ae, 
Corn— W bite, bu 
N.C. Bacon hams......--..____ 
Ve sides 
iT) sé 
Pork 
Eggs—Per dozen 
Chickens—Grown....---....._.__ 
Chickens—Small 
Turkeys—Live_-__.......__....... 
Beeswax - 
ET Te 
Sweet potaipes, bu 
Beef cattle, lb 
Tar, bbi. 280 Ibs 
Rosin, bbl noe 
Hides—Dry salted 
Hides—Green 








shoulders -.._____. 
































Richmond Tobacco. 
RICHMOND, VA., July 23, 1906. 
The quotations are as follows: 


DARK FIRED TOBACCO—RE-ORDERED. 


Lugs $ 6 Wto$ 7 50 
Short leaf 
Medium leaf 
Long leaf 
Wrappers and selections. 


BRIGHT TOBACCO—RE-ORDERED. 


Somkers—Common .-...........§ 8 00 to$ 9 00 
Medium. __.......... 11 Oto 11 8 

Fine 12 Oto 13 00 
Cutters—Common .........._... 11 to 12 50 
Medium --_............ 18 Oto 14 00 

Fine 14 50to 16 00 

Fancy 17 00 to 
Fillers—Common 8 00 to 
Medium ..... ....--.._..- 10 00 to 

Good wane 21°90 %0 

_) eee | 
Wrappers—Common .-.......... 14 00 to 
Medium ............. 17 00 to 
































SASBSEReos 
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SUN-CURED TOBACCO—NEW. 
Lugs—Com mon to good 
Lugs—Good to prime 
Short leaf 
Long Leaf. 
Wrappers 











Tobacco Report. 


Danville, Va., July 20, 1906. 

There bas been nothing of consequence 
done on the loose market the past week, and 
very little trading done in hogshead tobacco. 
Prices remain without change and firm. 
There has been a good deal of rain and it is 
feared some damage has been done the grow- 
ing crop on this account. Some of the South 
Carolina markets have already opened and 
it is said prices have started off at a pretty 


stiff figure. 
DIBRELL BROTHERS Inc. 
OUR WEEKLY MARKET REVIEW. 


The Trend of Prices of All Farm 
Products Outlined by a Norfolk 
Authority. 


Egg market unchanged, 17c per dozen; 
Receipts heavy. 

Spring Chickens are coming in from all 
sections, and market over sto:ked, 15 to 18¢ 
oad >a old fowls 40 to 50c each (1244c per 

five schooners came in loaded with water- 
melons from Eastern Carolina, and are sell- 
ing at $15.00 to $18.00 per 100. Tbe stock is 
small and lots of culls. Three cars of Georgia 





melons came in on Monday, and prices range 
from 18 to 22c each. The melons are larger 
than the Carolina crop. Cantaloupes are not 
selling, and nothing but very fancy stock is 
being sold. 

Apples are bringing $3.00@$4.00 per barrel. 

Peaches $1. 1.50 per crate. 

Grapes $1. 00. 

Irish Potatoes—No. 1 fancy, $2.00@§2.25; No. 
1 choice, $200; No. 1@2 mixed, $1.75; No. 2 
fancy, $1.50@§1.75; No. 2, $150. Cullis not sell- 


ing. 
§ ew Sweet Potatoes sold for $4.00 to-day. 


PEANUTS. 
Market dull. 

Fancy --.- 
Strictly prime 
Prime 
Machine picked 
Bunch 
Low grades 1% 
Spanish $1.00 $1.10 


HIDES. 

Market active. 
Dry flint per pound 19 @ 
Dry salt hides ~ pound -..... 
Dry, damaged hides, per lb_.-. 7 
Green salted, per pound 
Green Hides 
Calves, each --.................. 8 @ 1.00 
Dry calf, per pound 


CATTLE, SHEEP, LAMBS AND HOGS. 


S. W. Va. steers, per pound.... 3% 
8. W. Va. heifers, per lb_._.... 34@ 
S. W. Va. cows, per Ib w@ 
N.C. and Va. steers, per lb... 24@ 
N. C. and Va. cows, per Ib_..... 24@ 
Medium and thin cattle, per lb 244@ 
4a 























Bull, per Ib 
MIIk calves, medium, per lb. -- 
Milk calves, fancy, per Ib...... 
Yearlings, per Ib —-__.....--... satel 
Lambs @ 
Sheep, per Ib---- 34%@ 
Goats (not wanted) ------..-..... @ 
Wool, free of burns, per lb--.. 28 @ 
Wool burry — FF | 
Wool slitely burry.............. 6 @ 
Washed wool, per lb 30 
Tallow. per pound 

Bees Wax 

















GRAIN, HAY, ETC. 


COR, LU a aa 
Mixed p ---- 65 
Cracked corn, per bushel 
Hay—Ohio, Michigan and Indi- 

ana No. 1 Timothy in ton 

lots from store $18 00 @ 
Choice light mixed hay 
Clover 
OAV? MixeG.................-<=... 
Rye straw, short, small lots, 
Oat straw in car lots 
Bran, per ton, from store -... 
Middlings, erton, from store 
Cotton seed meal, per ton-... 
Oats, white, per bushel, from 

store 
No. 2 mixed per bushel 


STAVES. 


Market is strong with good demand. Pres- 
ent high prices will be well maintained. All 
staves per thousand of 1,200 pcs. 


Prime 

Red oak hhd. staves $45.00 @ 
W. O. hhd. staves, light -...... 90.00 @ 
.O. hhd. ‘staves, heavy... 95.00 @ 

. O. hhd. heading, light... 8.00 @ 
.O. p'pe staves, light ...... 105.00 @ 

r e staves, heavy --.. 135.00 @ 





&Y ..-. ~--- ---- -------= 





i 
, Pa: staves light........ 50.00 @ 
Octave staves, light.... 40.00 @ 


SHINGLES. 


Per 1 000—Car Load Lots. 
Shingles‘ cypress, size 6x20. Market slow. 
No demand. 
No. 1, heart, split 
No. 1, sap, split 
No. 1, heart, sawed 
RAILROAD TIES. 


First-class white oak ties, f. 0. b 
Norfolk 


Cypress ties sain 
Yellow pine : 
BOARDS. 


Lumber market very dull, 

No, 1 4—4 boards, per 1,000 feet $22.00 to 
No. 2 4—4 boards, “ SS a to 
No.3 4—4 boards, * ‘“ 13.00 to 
Edge box boards, ‘ s 6 12350 to 
8-inch board oy 38 2a tO 
10-inch board, “  & —& 15.00 to 16,00 
5—4@6—4 heart No. 1...... $30.00 

No 2 26.00 

No. 3...... 20.00 


COTTON—Tone steady 


Middling. 
Low Middling 
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NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ IN- 
STITUTES. 


Corrected List—Let Every Farmer 
Attend—The Women’s Institutes 
Should Also Attract Every Country 
Woman. 


July 27—Lincolnton, Jackson. 

July 28—Sparta, Wilkesboro, Hali- 
fax. 

July 30 — Wadesboro, 
Gatesville. 

July 31—Rockingham, 
Rural Hall. 

August 1—Lauringburg, Moores- 
ville, Rocky Mount. 

August 2—Maxton, Nashville. 

August 3—Elizabethtown, Yadkin- 
ville, Wilson. 

August 4—Lumberton, Mocksville, 
Clinton. 

August 
Salem. 

August 7—Kenansville, Melville. 


Dobson, 


Winton, 


6 — Burgaw, Winston- 


August 8 — Salem Church, Dur- 
ham. 
August 9—Kinston, Smithfield. 
August 10—Greenville, Lillington. 
August 11 — Fayetteville, Snow 
Hill. 
Institutes for Women. 


July 26—Newton. 

July 27—Lincolnton. 

July 28—Dallas. 

July 30—Wadesboro. 
July 31—Rockingham. 
August 1—Laurinburg. 
August 2—Maxton, 
August 3—Elizabethtown. 
August 4—-Whiteville. 
August 7—R. W. Scott’s Farm. 
August 8—Durham. 
August 9—Smithfield. 
August 11—Fayetteville. 





Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING: 


Two cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than eighteen 
thousand families reached each week. 


W ANTED.—Two-horse crop; 
oan pore “seni and implements found; 
none need apply without sufficient help to 
work the crop properly. J. APPLEBY, Cur- 
rituck, N.C. . 


WANTED—Orders for youn Merino Rams 
and Duroc Jersey Pigs. SAM EL ARCHER, 
Statesville, N. C 


If you want the Best Churn made, write 
C. Co Townsend & Co., Greensboro, N. b. 




















BUSINESS PRINTING for Farmers. Use 
good stationery with your own name and 
name of your farm neatly rinted. Write 
for prices to MUTUAL PUBLISHING CO., 


Raleigh, N. C. 





AS MUCH DIFFERENCE 


In Hay Presses as there isin Hay. We make 
the best Hay Press made; good reasons why 
it’s better—works better, works longer, presses 
more compactly, more uniformly and evenly 


than any other press; bales more in a season, gives better satisfaction, keeps going without 


a break-down. Mechanicaily perfect—every 


right to know all you can about Hay Presses—an 


new, important, modern feature. You've a 
d oo wal send you, on receipt of your 


— th 
uest a free book which gives you all the rules and safeguards to go by—a book wor 
pin nse When you see it rl wil know you were right to send for it; worth reading; free 


on request. 


Chattanooga Implement and Manufacturing Co., Dept. J., Chattanooga Tenn., U.S. A. 











the injection of steril atmospheric air into 


MILK FEVER OUTFIT ~Ax* 


For Sterilized Air Treatment. 


This treatment has cured 97 per cent. of all cases 
treated. Ofall known methods of treating Milk Fever, 


is by far the most simple and practicable as well as the 
moat efficacious and harmless one. Anyone can use it as wellasa doctor. Sent free 
to any address on receipt of $3.00. Nevin Poultry Yards, Charlotte, N.C., R. F. D. 7, Box 46. 





the udder 
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It Costs You Nothing to Inspect 





., WASHINGTON 
cht, HARNESS 


and if 


Send us your dealer’s name and we will send 
you aaset through him, examine it po se 


durable than any $20.00 set you have seen, return 
it at our expense. 

Washington harness is a set of single buggy 
harness, stylish and madeto wear. Every possi- 
ble weak point is reinforced, Davis rubber or 
nickel trimmings. Collar half patent leather, 
lines reinforced with steel billets, traces single 


stra 

Teak for * Washington” rosettes and the name 
Washington on the gig saddle. Price with Col- 
lar and Hame, $16.00; with Breast Coilar, $15.00. 


TENNESSEE HARNESS CO., 


A Set of Washington Harness. 





you do not think it is more stylish an 


reinforced. Specially designed saddle. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 














EAGLE BUGGIES 
One Profit Plan. A 
Buggy at a wholesale 








$49.00 


$12.50 everywhere. 








Read what those who have bought our Golden 


~y 


Bagle Buggies say. We can furnish the names 
Of more than one thousand satisfied customers. 


any dealer tells you Golden Eagle Buggies are 


nOt as good as represented, ask us for naines of 
people who are using them in your county and 
get their opinion. 


a Yael 


ror gre J 70-00 


CUT OUT COUPON AND 


MAIL TODAY. ee 
. 4 





160 Edgewood Ave. 


Please send m 


NAME 


$25.00 SAVED. 


I manufacture and sell GOLDEN 


set of fine Collar and Ylame Harness 
with each Buggy for 87. 49 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO, 


l *, prepaid, catalogue Ni 
of Golden Eag e Buggies wai 





on the One Price, 
high-grade $65.00 
price of $49.00. A 


Worth 
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Cor. 
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ATLANTA, GA, 




















ADDRESS. 











